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T IS probably unnecessary to remind the reader that the com- 
manding position held by THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
has been attained only by a close adherence to the most liberal 
principles both as regards expenditure and as regards the guidance 
of its editorial work. Not alone is this magazine meant to be a 
vehicle for the discussion of every side of all questions in which 
intelligent Americans are interested, but beyond this its aim is to be 
the medium through which the representative men of the age en- 
lighten the public regarding the forces and movements which have 
the greatest potency in shaping our times. In other words, its 
plan may be said to be to procure on all occasions articles on the 
subjects of uppermost interest by the leading authorities on those 
subjects. 
Some examples of the results from the pursuance of this policy 
are to be found in the current (January) number. 
A few months ago the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone prepared 
a paper for THe Review on the question of Free Trade in its rela- “2 


tion to wage-earners and commerce. Its lucidity of argument, 
fullness of detail, aptness of illustraticn and impressive arrange- 
; ment of statistics gave his essay a weight which it was evident 

» & would attract world-wide interest. Standing alone it would be 
a feature to which the conductors of any periodical might well 





point with satisfaction. In the desire to excel and to adhere to \: 
. absolute impartiality and catholicity, however, THe Review con- 
sidered the advantage of publishing side by side with it a rejoinder 
by a no less eminent representative of the doctrine of protection, 
and was fortunate enough to persuade the Hon. James G. Blaine 
to take up the wager of battle which the English statesman had 
thrown down. The result is the “ Duel Between Free Trade and 
Protection,” and it may not be amiss to state that Mr. Gladstone 











not only consented, with characteristic graciousness and magnan- 
imity, to the simultaneous publication of his article with Mr. Blaine’s, 
but also proposed the suggestive and picturesque title which has 
been given to the discussion. 

The bringing together of the two most famous statesmen of 
the English-speaking world in a controversy fraught with so much 
importance to the prosperity of the United States is an event un- 
equalled even in these days of magnificent literary enterprise. 

Independently of these great contributions by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Blaine, however, this number is specially attractive. The ques- 
tion of Divorce, so ably treated in the two preceding numbers by 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Potter, Col. Ingersoll, the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Justice Bradley of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and Senator Dolph, is discussed in it by a group of women 
writers, including “ Jennie June,” Amelia E. Barr, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Rose Terry Cooke, and Mary A. Livermore, and INTERNA- 
TIONAL COPYRIGHT is treated from the point of view of the French 
author by the Count de Kératry, whose recent visit to the United 
States is still fresh in the mind of the public. Another noticeable 
feature is an interesting article by the late Jefferson Davis, which 
was in possession of THE Review at the time of his death, on his 
friend Ropert E. Lee. Prof. R. H. Thurston, director of the 
Technical School at Cornell University, describes some of the 
wonders that science is groping for, and the Hon. C. K. Tucker- 
man, formerly United States minister to Greece, relates in charm- 
ing style some anecdotes of famous Bostonians. Add to these 
a lively paper of an autobiographical character by Camille Flam- 
marion, the distinguished French astronomer, and a fascinating 
article called “A Romance of Old Rome,” by Professor Lanciani, 
whose work is still going on, and it will be seen that, even though 
the reader cares nothing for economic questions, he cannot fail to 
find much to entertain him in this exceptionally brilliant number. 
Indeed, in order that such readers may lose nothing the number 
of pages in this “ Blaine-Gladstone number,” as it may be called, 
has been increased. 
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A DUEL. 


FREE TRADE—THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
PROTECTION—THE HON. JAMES G. BLAINE. 


MR. GLADSTONE: 
I, APOLOGY FOR THIS ARTICLE. 


THE existing difference of practice between America and Brit- 
ain with respect to free trade and protection of necessity gives 
rise to a kind of international controversy on their respective 
merits. ‘To interfere from across the water in such a controversy 
isan act which may wear the appearance of impertinence. It 
is primd facie an intrusion by a citizen of one country 
into the domestic affairs of another, which as a rule must 
be better judged of by denizens than by foreigners. Nay, it 
may even seem a rather violent intrusion; for the sincere advocate 
of one of the two systems cannot speak of what he deems to be the 
demerits of the other otherwise than in broad and trenchant terms. 
In this case, however, it may be said that something of reciprocal 
reproach is implied in the glaring contrast between the legislation 
of the two countries, apart from any argumentative exposition of 
its nature. And where should an Englishman look for weapons 
to be used against protection, or an American for weapons to be 
wielded in its favor, except in America and England respectively ? 

This sentiment received, during the late Presidential struggle, 
a lively illustration in practice. An American gentleman, Mr. 


Note.—Mr Gladstone has courteously consented to the simultaneous publica- 
tion of his article and of Mr. Blaine’s reply.—Epiror N. A. REVIEW. 
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N. McKay, of New York, took, according to the proverb, the 
bull by the horns. He visited Great Britain, made what he con- 
sidered to be an inspection of the employments, wages, and con- 
dition of the people, and reported the result to his countrymen, 
while they were warm with the animation of the national contest, 
under the doleful titles of ‘‘ Free-Trade Toilers” and ‘‘ Starvation 
Wages for Men and Women.” He was good enough to forward 
to me a copy of his most interesting tract, and he did me the 
further honor to address to me a letter covering the pamphlet. 
He challenged an expression of my opinion on the results of free 
trade in England and on “ the relative value of free trade and 
protection to the English-speaking people.” 

There was an evident title thus to call upon me, because I had, 
many years since, given utterance to an opinion then and now 
sincerely entertained. I thought, and each of the rolling years 
teaches me more and more fixedly to think, that in international 
transactions the British nation for the present enjoys a commer- 
cial primacy; that no country in the world shows any capacity 
to wrest it from us, except it be America; that, if America shall 
frankly adopt and steadily maintain a system of free trade, she 
will by degrees, perhaps not slow degrees, outstrip us in the race, 
and will probably take the place which at present belongs to us ; 
but that she will not injure us by the operation. On the con- 
trary, she will do us good. Her freedom of trade will add to our 
present commerce and our present wealth, so that we shall be 
better than we now are. But while we obtain this increment, 
she will obtain another increment, so much larger than ours that 
it will both cover the minus quantity which, as compared with 
us, she at present exhibits in international transactions, and also 
establish a positive excess, possibly a large excess, in her own 
favor. 

It would have been impertinent in me, and on other grounds 
impolitic, to accept the invitation of Mr. McKay while the Presi- 
dential contest was yet pending. But all the agencies in that great 
election have now done their work, and protection has obtained 
her victory. Be she the loveliest and most fruitful mother of the 
wealth of nations, or be she an impostor and a swindler, distin- 
guished from other swindlers mainly by the vast scale of her 
operations, she no longer stands within the august shadow of the 
election, and she must take her chance in the arena of discussion 
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as acommon combatant, entitled to free speech and to fair treat- 
ment, but to nothing more. So that the citizens of two coun- 
tries long friendly, and evidently destined to yet closer friend- 
liness, may now calmly and safely pursue an argument which, 
from either of the opposing points of view, has the most direct 
bearing on the wealth, comfort, and well-being of the people on 
both sides of the water. 


II. AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE, 


The appeal of the champion whose call has brought me into 
the field is very properly made “‘ to the wage-earners of the United 
States.” He exhibits the deplorable condition of the British 
workingman, and asks whether our commercial supremacy is not 
upheld at his expense. The constant tenor of the argument is 
this: high wages by protection, low wages by free trade. It 
is even as the recurring burden of a song. Now, it sometimes 
happens that, while we listen to a melody presented to us as new, 
the idea gradually arises in the mind, ‘‘ I have heard this before.” 
And I can state with truth that I have heard this very same 
melody before ; nay, that I am familiar with it. It comes to us 
now with a pleasant novelty ; but once upon a time we British 
folk were surfeited, nay, almost bored to death, with it. It is 
simply the old song of our squires, which they sang with perfect 
assurance to defend the Corn Laws, first from within the fortress 
of an unreformed Parliament, and then for a good many years 
more, with their defences fatally and fast crumbling before their 
eyes, after Parliament had been reformed. Mr. McKay and 
Protection, now made vocal in him, terrify the American work- 
man by threatening him with the wages of his British comrade, 
precisely as the English landlord coaxed our rural laborers, when 
we used to get our best wheats from Dantzig, by exhibiting the 
starvation wages of the Polish peasant. 

But there is also a variation in the musical phrase. Our low 
wages, it is said, form the basis of our cheap production. So it 
is desired, as Mr. McKay apprises me, to ‘‘ get some relief from 
the American government ”; by which I understand that he calls 
for more protection. » For example: I have learned that turfs are 
occasionally sent from Ireland to America to supply the Irish 
immigrant with a rude memorial of the country he was forced to 
leave, but has not ceased to love ; and that these turfs are dear to 
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his affectionate patriotism, and have been bought by him at prices 
relatively high. But they are charged (I am told) as unenu- 
merated articles, at fifteen per cent. on the value. I hope there is 
no strong turbary interest in America, for I gather that, to secure 
high wages to the diggers, you would readily, and quite con- 
sistently, raise this, say, to five-and-twenty. The protective 
argument, however, at this stage rather is, How can the capitalist 
engaged in manufacture compete with his British rival, who ob- 
tains labor at half the price? But this also is to us neither 
more nor less than the repetition of an old and familiar strain. 
The argument is so plausible that, in the early days of our well- 
known Corn-Law controversy, it commended itself even to some 
of the first champions of Repeal. They pointed out that during the 
great French war the trade of our manufacturers was secured by 
our possession of the sea; but that, when, by the establishment of 
peace, that became an open highway, it was impossible for our 
manufacturers, who had to pay their workmen wages based upon 
protection prices for bread as the first necessary of life, any longer 
to compete with the cheap bread and cheap labor of the continent. 
And, in truth, they could show that their trade was at the time, 
to a great extent, either stationary or even receding These argu- 
ments were made among us, in the alleged interest of labor and of 
capital, just as they are now employed by you; for America may at 
present be said to diet on the cast-off reasonings of English protec- 
tionism. They were so specious that they held the field until the 
genius of Cobden recalled us from conventional phrases to natural 
laws, and yntil a series of bad harvests (about 1838-41) had 
shown the British workman that what enhanced the price of his 
bread had no corresponding power to raise the rate of his wages, 
but distinctly tended to depress them. 

Let me now mark the exact point to which we have advanced. 
Like a phonograph of Mr. Edison, the American Protectionist 
simply repeats on his side of the Atlantic what has been first and 
often, and long ago, said on ours. Under protection our wages 
were, on the whole, higher than those of the Continent. Under 
protection American wages are higher than those of Great 
Britain. We then argued, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. He now 
argues (just listen to his phonograph), post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
But our experience has proceeded a stage further than that of 
the American people. Despite the low wages of the Continent, 
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we broke down every protective wall and flooded the country (so 
the phrase then ran) with the corn and the commodities of the 
whole world; with the corn of America first and foremost. But 
did our rates of wages thereupon sink to the level of the Con- 
tinent ? Or did it rise steadily and rapidly toa point higher 
than had been ever known before ? 

That the American rate of wages is higher than ours I con- 
cede. Some, at least, of the causes of this most gratifying fact I 
shall endeavor to acknowledge. My enumeration may be sufficient 
or may be otherwise. Whether it be exhaustive or not, the facts 
will of themselves tend to lay upon protectionism the burden of 
establishing, by something more than mere concomitancy, a 
causal relation between commercial restraint and wages relatively 
high. But what if, besides doing this, I show (and it is easy) that 
wages which may have been partially and relatively high under 
protection, have become both generally and absolutely higher, 
and greatly higher, under free trade ? 

That protection may coexist with high wages, that it may not 
of itself neutralize all the gifts and favors of nature, that it does 
not as a matter of course make a rich country into a poor one— 
all this may be true, but is nothing to the point. The true ques- 
tion is whether protection offers us the way to the maximum of 
attainable wage. This can only be done by raising to the ut- 
most attainable height the fund out of which wages and profits 
alike are drawn. If its tendency is not to increase, but to dimin- 
ish, that fund, then protection is a bar to high wages, not their 
cause ; and is, therefore, the enemy, not the friend, of the classes 
on whose wages their livelihood depends. This is a first outline 
of the propositions which I shall endeavor to unfold and to bring 
home. 

III. BRITISH WAGES. 

Mr. McKay greatly relied upon a representation which he has 
given as to the rate of wages in England. It isonly incidental to 
the main discussion, for the subject of this paper is not England, 
but America. Yet it evidently requires to be dealt with; and I 
shall deal with it broadly, though briefly, asking leave to contest 
alike the inferences and the facts which he presents. My con- 
tention on this head will be two-fold. First, he has been misled as 
to the actual rate of wages in England. Secondly, the question is 
not whether that rate is lower than the rate in America, nor even 
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whether the American workman (and this is a very different mat- 
ter) is always better off than the workman in England. It is, 
What are English wages now under free trade, compared with 
what they formerly were under protection ? 

And first, as to the actual rates in particular cases to which he 
has referred, I must draw a line between the case of the English 
chain-makers, on which he has dwelt, and the case of the great 
coal industry, of which he has taken the town of Wigan as a 
sample. 

In an old society like this, with an indefinite variety of occu- 
pations, there are usually some which lie, as it were, out of the 
stream, and which represent the traditions of a former time, or 
peculiarities of circumstance, not yet touched by that quickening 
breath of freedom in trade and labor under which I shall show it 
to be unquestionable that an overwhelming proportion of our 
population have found their way to a great and, indeed, extraor- 
dinary improvement. In particular, we may expect to find a 
lamentable picture in those cases where hand labor is destined to 
be supplanted by machinery, but where the transition, though 
at hand, has not yet taken effect. These chain-makers are repre- 
sented as earning, man and wife together, four dollars per 
week. Smallas is this amount, it would not have drawn on that 
account the least notice in the days when humanity took its 
standards from the facts supplied by protection. Under the 
present circumstances, it happens to have attracted marked atten- 
tion in Parliament, and elsewhere, and I believe that it is at 
this very time the subject of public inquiry. But the true 
answer to the argument from isolated cases is that there is no 
relation whatever between the condition of this or that small, 
antiquated, and solitary employment, and the general condition 
of our wage-earning population. 

It is otherwise, however, with reference to Wigan. Em- 
ployment at this important centre is subject. to the economical 
currents of the time, and undoubtedly the facts it may exhibit 
must be held to bear upon the general question of the condition 
of the people. But it so happens that I have the best means of 
obtaining information about Wigan, and I had better state at 
once that I am at issue with Mr. McKay’s report upon the 
facts. The statements made by him have doubtless done their 
work ; but it is still a matter of interest to clear up the truth. 
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The steeple, of which he declares that the parish church has been 
denuded, never, as I am assured, had any existence. The tempera- 
ture in Rosebridge mine, which he states at ninety-three degrees, 
does not exceed seventy degrees. The wages of men are not 
three shillings a day, but vary from a minimum of three shillings 
and threepence up to the sum of four shillings and sixpence. 
The minimum for women on the bank is not one shilling, but 
one shilling and sixpence, and the maximum not one shilling 
and ninepence, but two shillings. Yards such as he estimates at 
forty-five inches wide are forbidden by by-laws of the Local Board 
issued in 1883, and similar laws issued in 1860 require that 
cottages shall have an open space, at the rear or side, of not less 
than one hundred and fifty square feet. Barrows are not in use 
for wheeling coal underground. Ina word, so far as the only place 
I have been able to make the subject of examination is concerned, 
the accuracy of the supposed statements of fact is contested all 
along the line by persons on the spot, whom I know to be of the 
highest trustworthiness and authority. 

We are, however, happily in a condition to bring upon the arena 
evidence of far higher moment than assertions or denials founded 
upon a few rapid glances of a traveller, even had he not been laden 
with a foregone conclusion, or than denials offered against those 
assertions. So far as Great Britain is concerned, it is obvious 
enough to what point we should address our inquiries, if they 
are to be of any serious force in determining by results the con- 
troversy upon the respective merits of protection and free trade. 
We must endeavor to ascertain the general rate of wages now, in 
comparison with what it was under the protective system, and 
with constant regard to the cost of living as exhibited by the prices 
of commodities. 

And, in order to try the question for this country at large, 
whether free trade has been a curse or a blessing to the people who 
inhabit it, I shall repair at once to our highest authority, Mr. 
Giffen, of the Board of Trade, whose careful and comprehensive 
disquisitions are before the world, and are known to command, 
in avery high degree, the public confidence. He supplies us 
with tables* which compare the wages of 1833 with those of 
1883 in such a way as to speak for the principal branches of 


* Progress of the Working Classes During the Last Half Century: in “ Essays on 
Finance.” London. 1886. P. 372. 
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industry, with the exception of agricultural labor. The wages of 
miners, we learn, have increased in Staffordshire (which almost cer- 
tainly is the mining district of lowest increment) by 50 per cent. In 
the great exportable manufactures of Bradford and Huddersfield, 
the lowest augmentations are 20 and 30 per cent., and in other 
branches they rise to 50, 83, 100, and even to 150 and 160 per 
cent. The quasi-domestic trades of carpenters, bricklayers, and 
masons, in the great marts of Glasgow and Manchester, show a 
mean ‘increase of 63 per cent. for the first, 65 per cent. for the 
second, and 47 per cent. for the third. The lowest weekly wage 
named for an adult is twenty-two shillings (as against seventeen 
shillings in 1833), and the highest thirty-six shillings. But 
it is the relative rate with which we have to do; and, 
as the American writer appears to contemplate with a pe- 
culiar dread the effect of free trade upon shipping, I further 
quote Mr. Giffen on the monthly wages of seamen* in 1833 
and 1883 in Bristol, Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. The 
percentage of increase, since we have passed from the protective 
system of the Navigation Law into free trade, is in Bristol 66 
per cent., in Glasgow 55 per cent., in Liverpool (for different 
classes) from 25 per cent. to 70 per cent., and in London from 
45 per cent. to 69 per cent. Mr. Giffen has given the figures in 
all the cases where he could be sufficiently certain of exactitude. 
No such return, at once exact and comprehensive, can be sup- 
plied in the case of the rural workman. But here the facts are 
notorious. We are assured that there has been an universal rise 
(somewhat checked, I fear, by the recent agricultural distress), 
which Caird and other authorities place at 60 per cent.¢ Mr. 
Giffen apparently concurs; and, so far as my own personal 
sphere of observation reaches, I can with confidence confirm the 
estimate and declare it to be moderate. Together with this in- 
crease of pay there has been a general diminution of the hours 
of work, which Mr. Giffen places at one-fifth.t If we make 
this correction upon the comparative table, we shall find that the 
cases are very few in which the increment does not range as high 
as from 50 and towards 100 per cent. 

In a later essay, of January, 1886,§ Mr. Giffen touches the 
case of the unskilled laborer. He observes that the aggregate 
proportion of unskilled to skilled labor has diminished—a fact 


*P. 373. + P. 575. ¢ Ibid. § Pp. 424, 425. 
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which of itself forcibly exhibits the advance of the laboring 
population as a whole. I will not enter upon details; but his 
general conclusion is this: the improvement is from 70 to 90 per 
cent. in the wages of unskilled non-agricultural labor. And 
again, comparing the laborer with the capitalist between 1843 
and 1883, he estimates that, while the income from capital has 
risen in this country from 190 to 400 millions, or by 210 per 
cent., the working-class income, below the standard which en- 
tails liability to income-tax, has risen from 235 millions to 620, 
or at the rate of 160 per cent. Within the same period the 
prices of the main articles of popular consumption have not in- 
creased, but have certainly declined.* The laborer’s charges, except 
for his abode, have actually diminished asa whole. For his larger 
house-rent he has a better house. ‘To the government he pays 
much less than he did, and from the government he gets much 
more; and ‘‘ the increase of his money wages corresponds to a real 
gain.” + 

Such,then, have been the economical results of free trade as com- 
pared with protection. Of its political, moral, and social results, 
at least so far as they regard the masses of the people, an account 
in no way less satisfactory could be given, were this the proper 
occasion for entering on the subject. If it be said that the tale 
I have told is insufficient, and that wages ought still to rise, this 
may be so; and rise I hope they will; but protection had no such 
tale to tell at all. For the working population at large it meant 
stagnation, depression, in many cases actual and daily hunger and 
thirst, in some unquestionable and even gross degradation. I will 
venture to say that, taking the case as a whole, it would be difficult 
to match in history the picture which Great Britain now presents 
of progress, achieved mainly through wise laws, from stinted 
means and positive want towards comfort and abundance for the 
people. 

IV. PROTECTION VIEWED IN ITS FIRST ASPECTS. 

With a view to presenting the argument for leaving trade to 
the operation of natural laws in the simplest manner, I shall be- 
gin with some postulates which I suppose to be incapable of dis- 
pute. 

International commerce is based, not upon arbitrary or fanci- 
ful considerations, but upon the unequal distribution among men 


*P. 405. t Pp, 332, 333. 
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and regions of aptitudes to produce the several commodities 
which are necessary or useful for the sustenance, comfort, and 
advantage of human life. 

Hf every country produced all commodities with exactly the 
same degree of facility or cheapness, it would be contrary to com- 
mon-sense to incur the charge of sending them from one country 
to another. 

But the inequalities are so great that (for example) region A 
can supply region B with many articles of food, and region B 
can in return supply region A with many articles of clothing, at 
such rates that, although in each case the charge of transmission 
has of necessity been added to the first cost, the respective articles 
can be sold after importation at a lower rate than if they were 
home-grown or home-manufactured in the one or the other country 
respectively. 

The relative cost, in each case, of production and transmission, 
as compared with domestic production, supplies, while all remain 
untrammelled by state law, a rule, motive, or mainspring of dis- 
tribution which may be termed natural. 

The argument of the Free-Trader is that the legislator ought 
never to interfere, or only to interfere so far as imperative fiscal 
necessity may require it, with this natural law of distribution. 

All interference with it by a government in order to encourage 
some dearer method of production at home, in preference to a 
cheaper method of production abroad, may fairly be termed 
artificial. And every such interference means simply a diminu- 
tion of the national wealth. Ifregion A grows corn at home for 
fifty shillings with which region B can supply it at forty, and region 
B manufactures cloth at twenty shillings with which region’ A can 
supply it at fifteen, the national wealth of each is diminished by the 
ten and the five shillings respectively. 

And the capitalists and laborers in each of these countries have 
so much the less to divide into their respective shares, in that com- 
petition between capital and labor which determines the distribu- 
tion between them of the price brought in the market by com- 
modities. 

In my view, and I may say for my countrymen in our view, 
protection, however dignified by the source from which it pro- 
ceeds, is essentially an invitation to waste, promulgated with the 
authority of law. It may be more violent and prohibitory, or it may 
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be less; but, up to the point to which it goes, it is a promise given to 
dear production to shield it against the competition of cheap pro- 
duction, or given to dearer production to hold it harmless against 
cheaper; to secure for it a market it could not otherwise hold, and 
to enable it to exact from the consumer a price which he would not 
otherwise pay. 

Protection says to a producer, Grow this or manufacture that 
at a greater necessary outlay, though we might obtain. it more 
cheaply from abroad, where it can be produced at a smaller neces- 
sary outlay. This is saying, in other words, waste a certain 
amount of labor and of capital; and do not be afraid, for the cost 
of your waste shall be laid on the shoulders of a nation which is 
well able to bear it. So much for the waste unavoidably attach- 
ing to dearness of production. But there are other and yet worse 
descriptions of waste, as to which I know not whether America 
suffers greatly from them, but I know that in this country we 
suffered from them grievously under the sway of protection. 
When the barrier erected by a protective duty is so high that no 
foreigner can overleap it, that duty enables the home manufact- 
urer not only to charge a high price, but to force on the con- 
sumer a bad article. Thus, with an extravagant duty on foreign 
corks, we had for our own use the worst corks in Europe. And 
yet again, protection causes waste of another kind in a large class 
of cases. Suppose the natural disadvantages of the home pro- 
ducer to equal 15 per cent., but the protective duty to be 
30. But cheapness requires minute care, economy, and de- 
spatch at all the stages through which production has to pass. 
This minute care and thrift depend mainly on the pressure of com- 
petition. There were among us, and there may be elsewhere, 
many producers whom indolence tempts to neglect; who are not 
sufficiently drawn to resist this inertia by the attraction of 
raising profit toa maximum; for whom the prospect of advan- 
tage is not enough without the sense of necessity, and whom 
nothing can spur to a due nimbleness of movement except the 
fear of not being able to sell their articles. In the caseI have 
supposed, the second 15 per cent. is a free margin whereupon 
this indolence may disport itself : the home producer is not only 
covered for what he wastes through necessity, but for what he 
wastes from negligence or choice; and his fellow-countrymen, the 
public, have to pay alike for both. We suffered grievously from this 
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in England, for oftentimes the rule of the producer is, or was, to 
produce not as well as he can, but as badly as he can, and as well 
only as he must. And happy are you if, through keener energy 
or more troublesome conscience in production, you have no sim- 
ilar suffering in America. 

If protection could be equably distributed all round, then it 
would be fair as between class and class. But it cannot possibly 
be thus distributed in any country until we have discovered a 
country which will not find its interest in exporting some com- 
modity or other. For the price of that commodity at home must be 
determined by its price in foreign or unprotected markets, and 
therefore, even if protective duties are inscribed on the statute- 
book at home, their effect must remain absolutely null, so far 
as this particular article is concerned. It is beyond human wit 
and power to secure to the cotton-grower, or to the grower of 
wheat or maize in the United States, the tenth part of a cent per 
bale or per bushel beyond what the price in the markets of 
export will allow to him. If, under these circumstances, he is 
required to pay to the iron-master of Pennsylvania, or to the 
manufacturer at Lowell, an extra price on his implements or on 
his clothing, for which he can receive no compensation whatever, 
such extra price is at first sight much like robbery perpetrated 
by law. 

If such be the ugly physiognomy presented, at the present stage 
of our inquiry, by thisancient and hoary-headed wizard in relation 
to the claim for equal dealing between class and class, the pre- 
sumptive case is not a whit better in regard to the aggregate 
wealth of the nation. Wealth is accumulation ; and the aggre- 
gate of that accumulation depends upon the net surplus left by 
the prices of industrial products, after defraying out of them the 
costs of production. To make this surplus large is to raise 
national wealth to its maximum. It is largest when we produce 
what we can produce cheapest. It is diminished, and the nation 
is so far impoverished, whenever and wherever and to whatever 
extent, under the cover of protective laws, men are induced to 
produce articles leaving a smaller surplus instead of articles 
leaving a larger one. But such is the essence of protection. In 
England (speaking roughly) it made us produce more wheat at 
high prices instead of more tissues at low prices. In America 
it makes you produce more cloth and more iron at high prices 
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instead of more cereals and more cotton at low prices. And 
your contention is that by making production thus costly you 
make wages high. To this question let us pass onwards ; yet not 
without leaving behind us certain results which I think you will 
find it hard to attack, unless it be in flank and rear. Suchas 
these: First, that extra price imposed on class A for the benefit 
of class B, without compensation, is robbery, and robbery not 
rendered (in the abstract) more respectable because the state is 
the culprit. Secondly, that protection means dear production, 
and dear production means, pro tanto, national impoverishment. 

But the view of the genuine Protectionist is the direct opposite 
of all this. Iunderstand his contention to be that protection is 
(as I should say freedom is) a mine of wealth ; that a greater ag- 
gregate profit results from what you would call keeping labor and 
capital at home than from letting them seek employment 
wherever in the whole world they can find it most economically. 
But if this really is so, if there be this inborn fertility in the 
principle itself, why are the several States of the Union pre- 
cluded from applying it within their own respective borders ? 
If the aggregate would be made richer by this internal applica- 
tion of protection to the parts, why is it not so applied? On 
the other hand, if the country as a whole would by this device be 
made not richer, but poorer, through the interference with the 
natural laws of production, then how is it that by similar inter- 
ference the aggregate of the States, the great commonweath of 
America, can be made, in its general balance-sheet, not poorer, but 
richer ? 

What is the value of this argument about keeping capital at 
home, by means of protection, which, but for protection, would 
find its way abroad ? The contention seems to be this: capital 
which could be most profitably employed abroad ought by legal 
inducement to be inveigled into remaining here, in order that it 
may be less profitably employed at home. Our object ought to be, 
not to pursue those industries in which the return is the largest 
when compared with the outlay, but to detain in this country the 
largest quantity of capital that we can. Now, here I really must 
pursue the argument into its hiding-places by testing it in extremes. 
If the proper object for the legislator is to keep and employ in his 
country the greatest possible amount of capital, then the British 
Parliament (ezempli gratia) ought to protect not only wheat but 
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pineapples. A pineapple is now sold in London for eight shillings 
sixpence, which, before we imported that majestic fruit from the 
tropics, would have sold for two pounds. Why not protect the 
grower of pineapples at two pounds by a duty of 400 per cent. ? 
Do not tell me that this is ridiculous. It is ridiculous upon my 
principles ; but upon your principles it is allowable, it is wise, it is 
obligatory—as wise, shall I say? as it is to protect cotton fabrics by 
a duty of 50 percent. No; not as wise only, but even more wise, 
and therefore even more obligatory. Because according to this 
argument we ought to aim at the production within our own limits 
of those commodities which require the largest expenditure of 
capital and labor to rear them, in proportion to the quantity pro- 
duced ; and no commodity could more amply fulfil this condition. 

If protection be, as its champions (or victims) hold, in itself an 
economical good, then it holds in the sphere of production the 
same place as belongs to truth in the sphere of philosophy, or to 
virtue in the sphere of morals. In this case, you cannot have too 
much of it; so that, while mere protection is economical good in 
embryo, such good finds its full development only in the prohibition 
of foreigntrade. Ido not think the argument would be unfair. 
It really *s she logical corollary of all your utterances on the high 
wages wien (7? you believe) protection gives in America, and on 
the ow wages -hich (as you believe) our free trade, now impartially 
apptied all round, inflicts upon England. But I refrain from 
prevsing the point, because I do not wish to be responsible for 
urging an argument which tends to drive the sincere Protection- 
ist deeper and deeper into, not the mud, but (what we should call) 
the mire. 

But now I suppose the answer might be that the case which I 
have put is an extreme case; and that arguments are not well 
judged by their extremes. In some matters, for instance in moral 
matters, where virtue often resides in a mean, this may be so. 
But the laws of economy, which we are now handling, approach 
much more to the laws of arithmetic ; and if your reasoning is 
that we ought to prefer, among the fields for the investment of 
capital, what is domestic to what is profitable, it is at least for 
the Protectionist to show—and he never has shown—why it is 
worth a nation’s while on this account to lose five shillings in the 
pound, but not to lose (say) ten or fifteen. 

I will, however, instead of relying on an unanswered chal- 
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lenge, push the war into the enemy’s country. I shall boldly con- 
tend that the whoie of this doctrine—that capital should be tempted 
into an area of dear production for the sake or under the notion 
of keeping it at home—is a delusion from top to bottom. It says 
to the capitalist, Invest (say) a million dollars in mills or factories 
to produce yarn and cloth which we could obtain more cheaply 
from abroad—that is, be it remembered, which could be produced 
abroad and sent here at a smaller cost of production, or, in other 
words, with less waste ; for all expenditure in production beyond 
the nreasure of necessity—call it what we may—is simple waste. 
To induce him to do this, you promise that he shall receive an 
artificial insteadof a natural price; and, in order that the 
foreigner may not drive him from the market, this artificial price 
shall be saddled, through the operation of an import duty, upon the 
competing foreign commodity ; not in order to meet the wants of 
the state, which is the sole justifying purpose of an import duty, 
but inorder to cover the loss on wasteful domestic production, 
and to make it yield a profit. And all this in order, as is said, 
that the capitalist may be induced to keep his capital at home. 
But, in America, besides the jealously-palisaded field of dear pro- 
duction, there is a vast open expanse of cheap production, 
namely, in the whole mass (to speak roughly) of the agricultural 
products of the country, not to mention such gifts of the earth as 
its mineral oils. In raising these, the American capitalist will 
find the demand of the world unexhausted, however he may in- 
crease the supply. Why, then, is he to carry his capital abroad 
when there is profitable employment for it at home? If protection 
is necessary to keep American capital at home, why is not the vast 
capital now sustaining your domestic agriculture, and raising 
commodities for sale at free-trade prices, exported to other coun- 
tries? Or, conversely, since vast capitals find an unlimited field 
foremployment in cheap domestic production without protection, 
it is demonstrated that protection is not required in order to 
keep your capital at home. 

No adversary will, I think, venture upon answering this by 
saying that. the profits are larger in protected than in unprotected 
industries. First, because the best opinions seem to testify that 
in your protected trades profits are hard pressed by wages—a state 
of things very likely to occur, because protection, resting upon arti- 
ficial stimulants, tends to disturb and banish all natural adjust- 
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ment. But, secondly, there can hardly be any votary of protec- 
tion sufficiently Quixotic to contend that waste ought to be en- 
couraged in economical processes, and the entire community taxed 
without fiscal necessity, in order to secure to a particular order of 
capitalists profits higher than those reaped by another order—the 
public claim (such you hold it) of both resting upon exactly 
the same basis; namely, this—that they keep their capitals at 
home. 

There is yet another point which I cannot pass without notice. 
I have not admitted that protection keeps at home any capital 
which would otherwise go abroad. ButI now for the moment 
accept and reason upon the assumption that this is effected. And I 
ask—indeed, by the force of argument I may almost require—you to 
make an admission to me which is of the mostserious character; 
namely, this: that there isa great deal of capital undoubtedly kept at 
home by protection, not for the purpose of dear production, which 
is partial waste, but for another kind of waste, which is sheer and 
absolute and totally uncompensated. This is the waste incurred 
in the great work of distributing commodities. If the price of 
iron or of cotton cloth is increased 50 percent. by protection, 
then the capital required by every wholesale and every retail dis- 
tributor must be increased in the same proportion. The distrib- 
utor is not and cannot be, in his auxiliary and essentially domestic 
work, protected by an import duty, any more than can the 
scavenger or the chimney-sweep. The import duty adds to the 
price he pays, and consequently to the circulating capital which he 
requires in order to carry on his traffic; but it adds nothing to the 
rate of profit which he receives, and nothing whatever to the em- 
ployment which he gives. This forced increment of capital sets 
in motion no labor, and is compelled to work in the uncovered 
field of open trade. It has not the primd-facie apology (such as 
that apology may be) which the iron-maker or the mill-owner may 
make, that he is employing American labor which would not 
otherwise be employed. If the waste under a protective duty of 
50 per cent. be a waste of 50 per cent., the waste of the extra 
sapital required in distribution is a waste of 100 per cent. on the 
cost of the operation ; for it accomplishes absolutely nothing on 
behalf of the community which would not be accomplished 
equally if the commodity were 50 per cent. less in price ; just as 
the postman distributing letters at a shilling performs no 
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better or other service than the postman distributing letters at a 
penny. But of distributors the name is legion : they constitute 
the vast army of the wholesale and retail tradesmen of a 
country, with all the wants appertaining to them. Asconsumers, 
they are taxed on all protected commodities ; as the allies of 
producers in the business of distributing, they are forced to do 
with more capital what could be done as well with less. 


V. RELATION BETWEEN PROTECTION AND HIGH WAGES, 


Admitting that we see in the United States a coexistence of 
high wages with protection, but denying the relation of cause and 
effect between them, I may be asked whether I am prepared to 
broaden that denial into an universal proposition and contend 
that in no case can wages be raised by a system of protection. 

My-answer is this: A country cannot possibly raise its aggre- 
gate wage fund by protection, but must inevitably reduce it. Itis 
a contrivance for producing dear and for selling dear, under cover 
of a wall or fence which shuts out the cheaper foreign article, or 
handicaps it on admission by the imposition of a heavy fine. Yet 
I may for the moment allowit to be possible that, in some particu- 
lar trade or trades, wages may be raised (at the expense of the 
community) in consequence of protection. There was a time 
when America built ships for Great Britain ; namely, before the 
American Revolution. She now imposes heavy duties to prevent 
our building ships for her. Even my own recollection goes back 
to the period, between sixty and seventy years ago, when by far 
the most, and also the best, part of the trade between us was 
carried in American bottoms. Mr. McKay refers in his letter to 
a period before the War when she could compete with British 
labor, but when, as he informs us, your shipwright was paid six 
shillings a day, whereas now he has fourteen; which means that, 
as the profits of capital are not supposed to have declined, the 
community pays for ships more than twice as much as it used to 
pay, and your ship-builders do a small trade with a large capital 
instead of doing (as before) a large trade with a (relatively) small 
capital. 

I will not now stop to dilate on my admiration for the 
resources of a community which can bear to indulge in these 
impoverishing processes; nor even to ask whether the shipwright 
in the small trade has the same constancy of wage as he had in 
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the large one, or whether his large receipt is countervailed by 
his large outlay on the necessaries and comforts of life. But I 
will look simply to the question whether protection in this 
case raises wages. I do not undertake to say it is, in a limited 
way, impossible. If it be true, the steps in the process are, I con- 
ceive, as follows: America absolutely requires for her own use a 
certain number and tonnage of vessels. Congress lays such duties 
upon foreign ships and materials that they shall not be obtained 
from abroad at less than double the price at which they are sold 
in the open market. Therefore the American ship-builder can 
force his countrymen to pay him any sum, not exceeding two 
prices, for his commodity. The remaining point is the division 
of the amount between the capitalist and the workman. That is 
governed by the general state of the labor market in the country. 
If the labor market, although open to the world, is insufficiently 
supplied, then the wage-earner may possibly, in a given case, 
come in for a share of the monopoly price of ships. If the hand- 
work be one requiring a long apprenticeship (so to call it), and 
thereby impeding the access of domestic competitors, this will 
augment his share. Then why not the like, some one will ask, 
in all cases? Because the community in the given case pays the 
price of the monopoly—that is to say, throws the price to waste, 
and because, while a trader in a multitude of commodities may 
lose upon one of them, and yet may have a good balance-sheet 
upon the whole, he must not and cannot lose upon them all 
without ceasing to be a trader; and a nation, with respect to its 
aggregate of production, is as a single trader. 

Without, then, absolutely denying it to be possible that in 
some isolated and exceptional cases there may be a relation 
between protection (and all protection, so far as it goes, is monop- 
oly) and high wages, I contend that to refer generally the 
high rate of wages in the United States to this cause would be 
nothing less than preposterous. And on this part of the case I desire 
to propound what appears to me to be in the nature of a dilemma, 
with some curiosity to know how the champions of protection would 
be disposed to meet it. Let me assume, for the purpose of try- 
ing the issue, that one-half of the salable products of the United 
States are agricultural and one-half manufactured, and that the 
manufactured moiety are covered by protection, while the agricult- 
ural half, since they are articles of large export, bear only such 
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a price as is assigned to them by foreign competition in the markets 
where they are sold. I take this rough estimate for the sake of 
simplicity, and in the same view I overlook the fact that the sugar 
which you grow is still covered, as it used to be covered, by an 
operative protection. One-half, then, of American labor enjoys 
protective wages; the other half of the products of the United 
States is furnished by mere “‘free-trade toilers.” Now, I 
want to ask whether the wages of the agricultural half are 
raised by the existence of protective laws which cover the arti- 
san half. This you cannot possibly affirm, because it is an ele- 
mentary fact that (given the quantity of labor in the market) 
they are governed by the prices of the commodities they produce, 
and that those prices are free-trade prices. You have “free-trade 
toilers” all over your country, and by their side you have protected 
artisans. I ask, then, next, this question: Is the remuneration 
of the “‘ free-trade toilers,” all things taken into account, equiva- 
lent to that of the protected artisans ? If it is not, why do not 
the agricultural men pass over into the provinces of demand for 
manufacturing and mining labor, and, by augmenting the sup- 
ply, reduce and equalize the rate? Which is like asking, How 
comes it that a man is content with one loaf when two are offered 
him? The answer would be, He is not content: whenever he 
can, he takes the two and leaves the one. It follows that in this 
case there exists no excess of wage for him to appropriate. The 
loaf, meaning by the loaf not a mere money rate, but that money 
rate together with all its incidents of all kinds, is equal as be- 
tween the protected and the unprotected laborer. The propor- 
tions of the two kinds of labor are governed in the long run (and, 
perhaps in America more certainly and rapidly than anywhere 
else) by the advantages attaching to each respectively. In other 
words, the free-trade wages are as good as the protected wages; 
and (apart from small and exceptional cases) the idea that pro- 
tection raises the rate of wages on any large scale or in any open 
field is an illusion. 

But I proceed to consider the vast exceptional advantages 
which as a country the United States enjoy ; which enable them 
to bear the process of depletion that, through the system of pro- 
tection, it is their pleasure to undergo, and which for them cause 
the question to be one not of absolute retrogression, but only of 
hampered and retarded progress. 
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VI. ON THE REASONS WHY PROTECTION ONLY INJURES, AND 
DOES NOT RUIN, THE UNITED STATES. 

I hold that dear production, even if compensated to the pro- 
ducer by high price, is a wasteful and exhausting process. I may 
still be asked for a detailed answer to the question, ‘‘ How, then, is 
it that America, which, as you say, makes enormous waste by 
protection, nevertheless outstrips all other countries in the rapid 
accumulation of her wealth?” To which my general answer is 
that the case is like that of an individual who, with wasteful 
expenditure, has a vast fortune, such as to leave him a large ex- 
cess of receipts. But for his waste that excess would be larger 
still. 

I will, then, proceed to set forth some of the causes which, by 
giving exceptional energy and exceptional opportunity to the 
work of production in America, seem to allow (in homely phrase) 
of her making ducks and drakes of a large portion of what ought 
to be her accumulations, and yet, by virtue of the remainder 
of them, to astonish the world. 

1. Let me observe, first, that America produces an enormous 
mass of cotton, cereals, meat, oils, and other commodities, which 
are sold in the unsheltered market of the world at such prices as 
it will yield. The producers are fined for the benefit of the pro- 
tected interests, and receive nothing in return ; but they obtain for 
their country, as well as for the world, the whole advantage of a 
vast natural trade—that is to say, a trade in which production is 
carried on at a minimum cost in capital and labor as compared 
with what the rest of the world can do. 

2. America invites and obtains in a remarkable degree from 
all the world one of the great elements of production, without 
tax of any kind—namely, capital. 

3. While securing to the capitalist producer a monopoly in the 
protected trades, she allows all the world to do its best, by a free 
immigration, to prevent or qualify any corresponding monopoly 
in the class of workmen. 

4. She draws upon a bank of natural resources so vast that it 
easily bears those deductions of improvidence which simply pre- 
vent the results from being vaster still. 

Let me now mention some at least among those elements of 
the unrivalled national strength of America which explain to us 
why she is not ruined by the huge waste of the protective system. 
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And first of these I place the immense extent and vastness of her 
territory, which make her not so much a country as in her- 
self a world, and not a very little world. She caraies on the 
business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as mankind has 
never seen. Of all the.staple products of human industry and 
care, how few are there which, in one or another of her countless 
regions, the soil of America would refuse to yield. No other 
country has the same diversity, the same free choice of industrial 
pursuit, the same option tolay hold not on the good merely, but on 
the best. Historically, all international trade has had its broadest 
basis in the interchange between tropical or southern commodi- 
ties and those of the temperate or northern zone. And even 
this kind of exchange America possesses on a considerable scale 
within her own ample borders. 

Apart from this wide variety, I suppose there is no other coun- 
try of the whole earth in which, if we combine together the sur- 
face and that which is below the surface, Nature has been so 
bountiful to man. The mineral resources of our own Britannic Isle 
have, without question, principally contributed to its commercial 
preéminence. But when we match them with those of America, 
it is Lilliput against Brobdingnag. I believe that your coal-field, 
for example, is to ours nearly in the proportion of thirty-six to 
one. Now, this vast aggregate superiority of purely natural 
wealth is simply equivalent to the gift, say, of a queen in a game 
of chess, or to a start allowed in a race by one boy to another ; 
with this difference: that America could hold her own against all 
comers without the queen, and that, like her little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, she can, if she likes, run the race, and perhaps win it, upon 
equal terms. By protection she makes a bad move, which helps 
us to make fight, and ties a heavy clog upon her feet, so that the 
most timid among us need not now to greatly dread her com- 
petition in the international trade of the world. 

Again, the international position of America may, in a cer- 
tain light, be illustrated by comparing together the economical 
conditions under which coal has been produced in the different 
districts of this island. The royalty upon coal represents that 
surplus over and above estimated trading profit from a mine 
which the lessee can afford to pay the landlord. In England, 
generally, royalties have varied from about sixpence a ton to nine- 
pence in a few cases; scarcely ever higher. But in Staffordshire, 
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owing to the existence of a remarkable coal-measure, called the ten- 
yard coal, and to the presence of ironstone abundantly interstrati- 
fie‘l with the coal, the royalty has often amounted to no less than 
three shillings. This excess has a real analogy to the surplus 
bounty of Mother Earth in America. And when I see her abat- 
ing somewhat of her vast advantages through the trick of pro- 
tection, I am reminded of the curious fact that (as it happens) 
this unusual abundance of the mineral made the getting of it in 
Staffordshire singularly wasteful, and that fractions, and no 
small fractions, of the ten-yard coal are now irrecoverably buried 
in the earth, like the tribute which America has, and has, as it 
seems, contentedly, been paying to her protected interests. 

In most of the elements of cheapness, America wholly sur- 
passes us; as, for example, in the natural, indefeasible advantages 
she enjoys through the vastness not only of the soils which pro- 
duce, but of the markets which consume, her productions. I have 
lately seen a penny periodical, published by Messrs. Harper, of 
New York, which far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill of 
our publishers have been able to produce. But all these plus quan- 
tities she works hard to convert into minuses through the devour- 
ing agency of protection. 

There are two other particulars which I have to notice before 
quitting this portion of the subject. Each of them involves a 
compliment—the one to us, the other to yourselves. As there is 
an invidious element in all self-praise, I will get rid first of what 
touches us. It is this: Trade is, in one respect at least, like 
mercy. It cannot be carried on without conferring a double benefit. 
Again, trade cannot be increased without increasing this benefit, 
and increasing it (in the long run) on both sides alike. Freedom 
has enormously extended our trade with the countries of the 
world, and, above all others, with the United States. It follows 
that they have derived immense benefit, that their waste has been 
greatly repaired, their accumulations largely augmented, through 
British legislation. We have not on this ground any merit or any 
claims whatever. We legislated for our own advantage, and are sat- 
isfied with the benefit we have received. But it isa fact, and a fact 
of no small dimensions, which, in estimating the material develop- 
ment of America, cannot be lost sight of. 

My second point touches the circumstances of the national 
infancy and growth. It would be alike futile and unjust, in 
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pointing out the singular advantages over the outer world which 
nature has given to America, not to take notice of those ad- 
vantages which her people have earned or crested for themselves. 
In no country, I suppose, has there been so careful a cultivation 
of the inventive faculty. And if America has surpassed in indus- 
trial discoveries the race from which her people sprang, we do 
not grudge her the honor or the gain. Americans are econo- 
mists in inventions and do not let them slip. For example, the 
reaping-machine of modern times, I believe, was invented in 
Forfarshire, but did not pass into any general use. Still-born 
there, it disappeared; but it was appreciated and established in 
America, and then came back among us as an importation from 
thence, and was at last appreciated and established here. The 
scarcity of labor has, in truth, supplied the great Republic with an 
essential element of severe and salutary discipline. 

The youth of America was, especially in New England, a 
youth not of luxury, but of difficulty. Nature dealt somewhat 
sternly with your ancestors ; and to their great advantage. They 
were reared in a mold of masculine character, and were made fit 
to encounter, and turn to account, all vicissitudes. As the coun- 
try opened, they were confronted everywhere with one great and 
crying want, the scarcity of labor. So they were put upon the 
application of their mental powers to labor-saving contrivances, 
and this want grew as fast as, or faster than, it was supplied. 
Thus it has come about that a race endued with consummate 
ability for labor has also become the richest of all races in instru- 
ments for dispensing with labor. The provision of such instru- 
ments has become with you astanding tradition, and this to sucha 
degree that you have taken your place as (probably) the most invent- 
ive nation in the world. It is thus obvious enough that a 
remarkable faculty and habit of invention, which goes direct to 
cheapness, helps to fill up that gap in your productive results 
which is created by the wastefulness of protection. The leakage 
in the national cistern is more than compensated by the efficiency 
of the pumps that supply it. 

America makes no scruple, then, to cheapen everything in 
which labor is concerned, and she gives the capitalist the com- 
mand of all inventions on the best terms she can contrive. Why ? 
Only because this is the road to national wealth. Therefore, she 
has no mercy upon labor, but displaces it right and left. Yet 
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when we come to the case where capital is most in question, she 
enables her ship-builders, her iron-masters, and her mill-owners 
to charge double or semi-double prices ; which, if her practice 
as to labor-saving be right, must be the road to national poverty. 
E converso, if she be right in shutting out foreign ships and goods 
to raise the receipts of the American capitalist, why does she not 
tax the reaping-machine and the American ‘‘ devil”* to raise the 
receipts of the American laborer? Not that I recommend such 
consistency. I rejoice in the anomalies and contradictions by 
virtue of which the applications of science everywhere abound 
through the States for the benefit of their populations, and with- 
out doubt, though more circuitously, of ours also, and of the world 
at large. 

I have still to notice one remaining point. Itis this: Ido 
not doubt that production is much cheapened in America by the 
absence of all kinds of class legislation except that which is termed 
protection ; an instance alike vicious and gigantic, but still an in- 
stance only. In our British legislation, the interest of the indi- 
vidual or the class still rather largely prevails against that of the 
public. In America, as I understand the matter, the public ob- 
tains full and equal justice. I take for example the case of the 
railroads ; that vast creation, one of almost universal good to man- 
kind, now approaching to one-tenth or one-twelfth of our entire 
national possessions. It is believed that in unnecessary Parlia- 
mentary expenditure, and in abnormal prices paid for land, the 
railways of this country were taxed to between fifty and a hundred 
millions sterling beyond the natural cost of their creation. Thus 
does the spirit of protection, only shifting its form, still go raven- 
ing about amongst us. Nothing is so common here as to receive 
compensation ; and we get it not only for injuries, but for benefits. 
But while the great nation of the Union rightly rejoices in her 
freedom from our superstitions, why should she desire, create and 
worship new superstitions of her own ? 


VII. THE MORAL ASPECT OF THE SUBJECT. 


I am sorry to say that, although I have closed the economical 
argument, I have not yet done with the counts of my indictment 
against protection. I have, indeed, had to ask myself whether I 


* So called here on its first introduction. I rather believe it has recently acquired 
some wore euphonious name. 
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should be within my right in saying hard things, outside the do- 
main of political economy, about asystem which has commended 
itself to the great American state anc people, although those 
hard things are, in part at least, strictly consequent upon what 
has been said before. Indeed, the moral is so closely allied to 
the economical argument as to be intertwined with it rather 
than consequent upon it. Further, I believe the people of the 
United States to bea people who, like that race from which they 
are sprung, love plain speaking ; and I do not believe that to 
suppress opinions deliberately and conscientiously held would be 
the way to win your respect. 

I urge, then, that all protection is morally as well as econom™ 
ically bad. This is a very different thing from saying that all 
Protectionists are bad. Many of them, without doubt, are good, 
nay, excellent, as were in this country many of the supporters of 
the Corn Law. It is of the tendencies of a system that I speak, 
which operate variously, upon most men unconsciously, upon 
some men not at all; and surely that system cannot be good 
which makes an individual, or a set of individuals, live on the 
resources of the community and causes him relatively to diminish 
that store, which duty to his fellow-citizens and to their equal 
rights should teach him by his contributions to augment. The 
habit of mind thus engendered is not such as altogether befits a 
free country or harmonizes with an independent character. And 
the more the system of protection is discussed and contested, 
the more those whom it favors are driven to struggle for its 
maintenance, the farther they must insensibly deviate from the 
law of equal rights, and, perhaps, even from the tone of genuine 
personal independence. 

In speaking thus, we speak greatly from our own experience. 
I have personally lived through the varied phases of that experience, 
since we began that battle between monopoly and freedom which 
cost us about a quarter of a century of the nation’s life. I have 
seen and known, and had the opportunity of comparing, the 
temper and frame of mind engendered first by our protectionism, 
which we now look back upon as servitude, and then by the com- 
mercial freedom and equality which we have enjoyed for the last 
thirty or forty years. The one tended to harden into positive 
selfishness ; the other has done much to foster a more liberal tone 
of mind. 
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The economical question which I have been endeavoring to 
discuss is a very large one. Nevertheless, it dwindles, in my view, 
when it is compared with the paramount question of the American 
future viewed at large. There opens before the thinking mind 
when this supreme question is propounded a vista so transcending 
all ordinary limitation as requires an almost preterhuman force and 
expansion of the mental eye in order to embrace it. Some things, and 
some weighty things, are clear so far as the future admits of clear- 
ness. There is a vision of territory, population, power, passing 
beyond all experience. The exhibition to mankind, for the first 
time in history, of free institutions on a gigantic scale, is momen- 
tous, and I have enough faith in freedom, enough distrust of all 
that is alien from freedom, to believe that it will work powerfully 
for good. But together with and behind these vast developments 
there will come a corresponding opportunity of social and moral in- 
fluence to be exercised over the rest of the world. And the question of 
questions for us, as trustees for our posterity, is, What will be the 
nature of this influence? Will it make us, the children of the 
senior races, who will have to come under its action, better or 
worse ? Not what manner of producer, but what manner of man, 
is the American of the future to be ? 

I am, I trust, a lover of human advancement; but I know of 
no true progress except upon the old lines. Our race has not 
lived for nothing. Their pilgrimage through this deeply shadowed 
valley of life and death has not been all in vain. They have 
made accumulations on our behalf. I resent, and to the best of 
my power I would resist, every attempt to deprive us either in 
whole or in part of the benefit of those accumulations. The 
American love of freedom will, beyond all doubt, be to some ex- 
tent qualified, perhaps in some cases impaired, by the subtle in- 
fluence of gold, aggregated by many hands in vaster masses than 
have yet been known. 


Aurum per medios ire satellites, 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo. 

But, to rise higher still, how will the majestic figure, about to 
become the largest and most powerful on the stage of the world’s 
history, make use of his power? Will it be instinct with moral 
life in proportion to its material strength! Will he uphold and 
propagate the Christian tradition with that surpassing energy 
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which marks him in all the ordinary pursuits of life? Will he 
maintain with a high hand an unfaltering reverence for that 
law of nature which is anterior to the Gospel, and supplies the 
standard to which it appeals, the very foundation on which it is 
built up? Will he fully know, and fully act upon the knowledge, 
that both reverence and strictness are essential conditions of all 
high and desirable well-being ? And will he be a leader and 
teacher to us of the old world in rejecting and denouncing all 
the miserable degrading sophistries by which the arch-enemy, ever 
devising more and more subtle schemes against us, seeks at one 
stroke perhaps to lower us beneath the brutes, assuredly to 
cut us off from the hope and from the source of the final 
good? One thing is certain: his temptations will multiply 
with his power; his responsibilities with his opportunities. 
Will the seed be sown among the thorns? Will worldliness 
overrun the ground and blight its flowers and its fruit ? 
On the answers to these questions, and to such as these, it 
will depend whether this new revelation of power upon the 
earth is also to be a revelation of virtue ; whether it shall prove a 
blessing or a curse. May Heaven avert every darker omen, and 
grant that the latest and largest growth of the great Christian 
civilization shall also be the brightest and the best ! 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 





MR. BLAINE: 

THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is the most dis- 
tinguished representative of the free-trade school of political 
economists. His addresses in Parliament on his celebrated bud- 
get, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1853, were declared 
by Lord John Russell ‘‘to contain the ablest exposition of the 
true principles of finance ever delivered by an English states- 
man.” His illustrious character, his great ability, and his finan- 
cial experience point to him as the leading defender of free 
trade applied to the industrial system of Great Britain. 

Mr. Gladstone apologizes for his apparent interference with 
our affairs. He may be assured that apology is superfluous. 
Americans of all classes hold him in honor: Free-Traders will re- 
joice in so eminent an advocate, and Protectionists, always the 
representatives of liberality and progress, will be glad to learn his 
opinions upon a question of such transcendent importance to the 
past, the present, and the future of the Republic. 


| 
| 
| 
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Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the argument of Mr. 
Gladstone, as indeed of every English Free-Trader except John 
Stuart Mill, is the universality of application which he demands 
for histheory. In urging its adoption he makes nw distinction 
between countries; he takes no account of geographical position 
—whether a nation be in the eastern or the western hemisphere, 
whether it be north or south of the equator; he pays no heed to 
climate, or product, or degree of advancement; none to topo- 

& graphy—whether the country be as level as the delta of the Nile, 
or as mountainous as the Republic of Bolivia; none to pursuits 
and employments, whether in the agricultural, manufacturing, or 
commercial field; none to the wealth or poverty of a people; 
none to population, whether it be crowded or sparse; none to 
area, whether it be as limited as a German principality or as 
extended as a continental Empire. Free trade he believes advan- 
tageous for England: therefore, without the allowance of any 
modifying condition, great or small, the English economist de- 
clares it to be advantageous for the United States, for Brazil, for 
Australia ; in short, for all countries with which England can 
establish trade relations. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for Mr. Gladstone to find any principle of administration or any 
measure of finance so exactly iitted to the varying needs of all 
countries as he assumes the policy of free trade to be. Surely it 
is not unfair to maintain that, deducing his results from observ- 
ation and experience in his own country, he may fall into error 
and fail to appreciate the financial workings of other countries 
geographically remote and of vastly greater area. 

The American Protectivnist, let ¢¢ not be discourteous to urge, 
is broader in his views than the English Free-Trader. No in- 
telligent Protectionist in the United States pretends that every 
country would alike realize advantage from the adoption of the 
protective system. Human government is not a machine, and 
even machines cannot be so perfectly adjusted as to work with 
equal effectiveness at all times and under all conditions. Great 
Britain and the United States certainly resemble one another in 
more ways than either can be said to resemble any other nation in 
the world ; yet, when we compare the two on the question at issue, 
the differences are so marked that we almost lose sight of the 
resemblance. One is an insular monarchy with class govern- 
ment ; the other « continenta: republic with popular govern- 
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ment. One has a large population to the square mile; the 
other a small population to the square mile. One was old 
in a richand complex civilization before the establishment of 
the other was even foreseen. One had become the wealthiest 
nation of the world while the other was yet in the toils and 
doubts of a frontier life and a primitive civilization. One had 
extensive manufactures for almost every field of human need, 
with the civilized world for its market, while the population of 
the other was still forced to divide its energies between the hard 
calling of the sea and the still harder calling of a rude and 
scantily-remunerative agriculture. 

The physical differences between the two countries are far 
more striking than the political and social differences. They are, 
indeed, almost incalculable. Great Britain is an island less than 
ninety thousand square miles in extent. It lies in the far north. 
Its southernmost point is nearly thirty degrees of latitude above 
the tropics. Its northernmost point is but nine degrees below the 
arctic circle. Within its area the exchange of natural products 
is necessarily limited. Its life depends upon its connection 
with other countries. Its prosperity rests upon its commerce 
with the world. On the other hand, a single State of the Union 
is nearly three times as large as Great Britain. Several other 
States are each quite equal to it in area. The whole Union is 
well-nigh forty times as large. Alaska excepted, the northern- 
most point of the Union is sixty miles south of the southernmost 
point of Great Britain, and the southernmost point of the Union 
is but little more than a hundred miles from the tropics. Its 
natural products are more varied, more numerous, and of more 
valuable character than those of all Europe. To quote’one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s phrases, we constitute “‘not so much a country 
in ourselves, as a world.” He tells us that we carry on “ the 
business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as mankind has 
never seen.” Our foreign commerce, very large in itself, is only 
as one to twenty-five compared to our internal trade. And yet 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that a policy which is essential to an island 
in the northern ocean sliould be adopted as the policy of a coun- 
try which even to his own vision is “‘ a world within itself.” 

With these fundamental points of difference between the two 
countries, I assume that varied financial and industrial sys- 
tems, wrought by the experience of each, would be the nat- 
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ural and logical result. Hence I do not join issue with Mr. 
Gladstone on both of his propositions. He defends free 
trade in Great Britain. He assails protection in the United 
States. The first proposition I neither deny nor affirm. 
Were I to assume that protection is in all countries and 
under all circumstances the wisest policy, I should be guilty of 
an error similar to that which I think Mr. Gladstone commits. 
It might be difficult to prove that free trade is not the wisest 
financial policy for Great Britain. So far from guarding herself 
against material imported from other countries, her industrial 
system would wither and die if foreign products were withheld for 
even a brief period. She is in an especial degree dependent upon 
the products of other nations. Moreover, she does not feel bound 
to pay heed to the rate of wages which her labor may receive. 
That, like the fabrics which her labor creates, must take its chance 
in the markets of the world. 

On many points and in many respects it was far different with 
Great Britian a hundred years ago. She did not then feel as- 
sured that she could bear the competition of Continental nations. 
She was, therefore, aggressively, even cruelly, protective. She 
manufactured for herself and for her net-work of colonies reaching 
around the globe. Into those colonies no other nation could carry 
anything. ‘There wasno scale of duty upon which other nations 
could enter a colonial port. What the colonies needed outside of 
British products could be furnished to them only in British ships. 
This was not protection! It was prohibition, absolute and re- 
morseless, and it was continued even to the day when Mr. Glad- 
stone entered upon his long and splendiu career in Parliament. It 
was not broken, though in some respects it was relaxed, until in 
the fulness of time British energy had carried the wealth and the 
skill of the kingdom to the point where no competition could be 
feared. 

During the last thirty years of her protective system, and 
especially during the twenty years from 1826 to 1846, Great 
Britain increased her material wealth beyond all precedent in the 
commercial history of the world. Her development of steam power 
gave to every British workman the arms of Briareus, and the in- 
ventive power of her mechanicians irtcreased the amount, the variety, 
and the value of her fabrics beyond all anticipation. Every year of 
that period witnessed the addition of millions upon millions of 
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sterling to the reserve capital of the kingdom ; every year wit- 
nessed a great addition to the effective machinery whose aggregate 
power was already the wonder of the world. The onward march 
of her manufacturing industries, the steady and rapid develop- 
ment of her mercantile marine, absorbed the matchless enterprise 
and energy of the kingdom. Finally, with a vast capital accu- 
mulated, with a low rate of interest established, and with a 
manufacturing power unequalled, the British merchants were 
ready to underbid all rivals in seeking for the trade of the world. 

At that moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely 
content. She found under her own flag, on the shores of every 
ocean, a host of consumers whom no man might number. She 
had Canada, Australia, and India with open ports and free mar- 
kets for all her fabrics ; and, more thanall these combined, she 
found the United States suddenly and seriously lowering her tariff 
and effectively abolishing protection at the very moment Eng- 
land was declaring for free trade. The traffic of the world 
seemed prospectively in her control. Could this condition 
of trade have continued, no estimate of the growth of England’s 
wealth would be possible. Practically it would have had no limit. 
Could she have retained her control of the markets of the United 
States as she held it for the four years preceding the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the American people would have grown commer- 
cially dependent upon her in a greater degree than is Canada or 
Australia to-day. 

But England was dealing with an intelligence equal to her 
own. The American people had, by repeated experience, learned 
that the periods of depression in home manufactures were those 
in which England most prospered in her commercial relations 
with the United States, and that these periods of depression 
had, with a single exception, easily explained, followed the 
enactment by Congress of a free-trade tariff,* as certainly as effect 
follows cause. One of the most suggestive experiments of that 
kind had its origin in the tariff to which I have just referred, passed 
in 1846 in apparent harmony with England’s newly-declared finan- 
cial policy. At that moment a Southern President (Mr. Polk) and a 
Southern Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Robert J. Walker) were 


* The phrase “free-trade tariff” involves a contradiction of terms. It is used to 
designate that form of duty which is levied with no intention to protect domestic 
manufactures. 
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far more interested in expanding the area of slave territory than 
in advancing home manufactures, and were especially eager to 
make commercial exchanges with Europe on the somewhat dif- 
ficult basis of cotton at high prices and returning fabrics at low 
prices. 

Under ordinary circumstances the free trade tariff of 1846 
would have promptly fallen under popular reprobation and been 
doomed to speedy repeal. But it had a singular history and for 
a time was generally acquiesced in, even attaining in many sec- 
tions a certain degree of popularity. Never did any other tariff 
meet with so many and so great aids of an adventitious char- 
acter to sustain it as did this enactment of 1846. Our war with 
Mexico began just as the duties were lowered, and the consequence 
was the disbursement of more than one hundred millions of dol- 
lars ina way that reached all localities and favorably affected all 
interests. This was a great sum of money for that period, and for 
the years 1846, 1847, and 1848 it considerably more than doubled 
the ordinary outlay of the government. In the middle of this 
period the Irish famine occurred and called for an immense ex- 
port of breadstuffs at high prices. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the succeeding year, flushed the channels of business as 
never before, by rapidly enlarging the circulation of coin in all 
parts of the country. Before this outpouring of gold had ceased, 
the three great nations of Europe, as precedence was reckoned at 
that time,—England, France, and Russia,—entered upon the 
Crimean War. The export of manufactures from England and 
France was checked ; the breadstuffs of Russia were blockaded 
and could not reach the markets of the world. An extraordinary 
stimulus was thus given to all formsof trade in the United States. 
For ten years—1846 to 1856—these adventitious aids came in 
regular succession and exerted their powerful influence upon the 
prosperity of the country. 

The withdrawal or termination of these influences, by a treaty 
of peace in Europe and by the surcease of gold from California, 
placed the tariff of 1846 where a real test of its merits or its de- 
merits could be made. It was everywhere asked with apprehen- 
sion and anxiety, Will this free-trade tariff now develop and sus- 
tain the business of the country as firmly and securely as it has 
been developed and sustained by protection? The answer was 
made in the ensuing year by a widespread financial panic, which 
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involved the ruin of thousands, including proportionately as 
many in the South as in the North, leaving the country dis- 
ordered and distressed in all the avenues of trade. The disas- 
trous results of this tariff upon the permanent industries of the 
country are described in President Buchanan’s well-remembered 
message, communicated to Congress after the panic: ‘* With un- 
surpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth, our 
manufacturers have suspended, our public works are retarded, our 
private enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and 
reduced to want.” ‘This testimony as to the result of a free-trade 
tariff is all the more forcible from the fact that Mr. Buchanan, 
as a member of President Polk’s Cabinet, had consented to the 
abandonment of protection, which in his earlier career he had 
earnestly supported. 

If these disasters of 1857, flowing from the free-trade tariff, 
could have been regarded as exceptional, if they had been without 
parallel or precedent, they might not have had so deadly a signifi- 
cance. But the American people had twice before passed through 
a similar experience. On the eve of the War of 1812, Congress 
guarded the national strength by enacting a highly protective 
tariff. By its own terms this tariff must end with the war. When 
the new tariff was to be formed, a popular cry arose against 
‘‘ war duties,” though the country had prospered under them 
despite the exhausting effect of the struggle with Great Britain. 
But the prayer of the people was answered, and the war duties 
were dropped from the tariff of 1816. The business of the country 
was speedily prostrated. The people were soon reduced to as great 
distress as in that melancholy period between the close of the 
Revolutionary War and the organization of the National Govern- 
ment—1783 to 1789. Colonel Benton’s vivid description of the 
period of depression following the reduction of duties comprises 
in a few lines a whole chapter of the history of free trade in the 
United States : 


“No price for property; no sales except those of the sheriff and the marshal; no r-ur- 
chasers at execution-sales except the creditor or some hoarder of money; no employ- 
ment for industry; no demand for labor; no sale for the products of the farm; no 
sound of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knocking down property. Dis- 
tress was the universal cry of the people; relief the universal demand.” 


Relief came at last with the enactment of the protective tariff 
of 1824, to the support of which leading men of both parties pa- 
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triotically united for the common good. That act, supplemented 
by the act of 1828, brought genuine prosperity to the country. 
The credit of passing the two protective acts was not due to 
one party alone. It was the work of the great men of both 
parties. Mr. Clay and General Jackson, Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Van Buren, General William Henry Harrison and Richard 
M. Johnson, Silas Wright and Louis McLane, voted for one or the 
other of these acts, and several of them voted for both. The 
codperation of these eminent men is a great historic tribute to the 
necessity and value of protection. Plenty and prosperity followed, 
as if by magic, the legislation to which they gave their support. 
We have their concurrent testimony that the seven years pre- 
ceding the enactment of the protective tariff of 1824 were the 
most discouraging which the young Republic in its brief life had 
encountered, and that the seven years which followed its enact- 
ment were beyond precedent the most prosperous and happy. 
Sectional jealousy and partisan zeal could not endure the 
great development of manufactures in the North and East which 
followed the apparently firm establishment of the protective pol- 
icy. The free-trade leaders of the South believed—at least 
they persuaded others to believe—that the manufacturing 
States were prospering at the expense of the planting States. 
Under the lead of Calhoun, South Carolina rebelled, and Presi- 
dent Jackson, who had so strikingly shown his faith in the 
policy of protection, was not able to resist the excitement and 
resentment which the Free-Traders had created in the Cotton 
States. He stood between hostile policies, represented by his 
two bitterest personal enemies—Clay for protection ; Calhoun for 
free trade. ‘l'o support Clay would ruin Jackson politically in 
the South. He could not sustain Calhoun, for, aside from his 
opposition to free trade, he had cause for hating him personally. 
He believed, moreover, that Calhoun was at heart untrue to the 
Union, and to the Union Jackson was as devoted as Clay. Out 
of this strange complication came, not unnaturally, the sacrifice 
of the protective tariff of 1824-28 and the substitution of the com- 
promise tariff of 1833, which established an ad-valorem duty 
of 20 per cent. on all imports, and reduced the excess over that 
by a 10 per cent. annual sliding scale for the ensuing ten years. 
Like all compromises, it gave complete satisfaction to neither party, 
but it was received with general acquiescence from the belief that 
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it was the best practicable solution of the impending difficulties. 
The impending difficulties were two. One was the portentous 
movement which involved the possibility of dissolving the Union. 
The other was the demand for a free-trade tariff as the only meas- 
ure that could appease the Southern Nullifiers. Disunion and 
free trade from that time became associated in the public mind— 
a source of apprehension in the North, a source of political power 
in the South. Calhoun was the master-spirit who had given the 
original impulse both to disunion and free trade. Each in turn 
strengthened the other in the South and both perished together 
in the War of the Rebellion. 

For a time satisfaction was felt with the tariff adjustment of 
1833, because it was regarded as at least a temporary reconcilia- 
tion between two sections of the Union. Before the sliding scale 
was ruinously advanced, there was great stimulus to manufact- 
uring and to trade, which finally assumed the form of dangerous 
speculation. The years 1834, 1835, and 1836 were distinguished 
for all manner of business hazard, and before the fourth year 
opened, the 30-per cent. reduction (three years of 10 per cent. 
each) on the scale of duties was beginning to influence trade un- 
favorably. The apprehension of evil soon became general, public 
confidence was shaken, the panic of 1837 ensued, and business 
reversals were rapid, general, and devastating. 

The trouble increased through 1838, 1839, and 1840, and the 
party in power, held responsible for the financial disasters, fell 
under popular condemnation. Mr. Van Buren was defeated, and 
the elder General Harrison was elevated to the Presidency by an 
exceptionally large majority of the electoral votes. There was no 
relief to the people until the protective tariff of 1842 was enacted; 
and then the beneficent experience of 1824 was repeated on evena 
more extensive scale. Prosperity, wide and general, was at once 
restored. But the reinstatement of the Democratic party to power, 
two years later, by the election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, fol- 
lowed by a perverse violation of public pledges on the part of 
men in important places of administration, led to the repeal of 
the protective act and the substitution of the tariff of 1846, to 
which I have already adverted, and whose effects upon the country 
I have briefly outlined. 

Measuring, therefore, from 1812, when a protective tariff 
was enacted to give strength and stability to the government in 
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the approaching war with Great Britain, to 1861, when a protect- 
ive tariff was enacted to give strength and stability to the govern- 
ment in the impending revolt of the Southern States, we have 
fifty years of suggestive experience in the history of the Republic. 
During this long period free-trade tariffs were thrice followed by 
industrial stagnation, by financial embarrassment, by distress 
among all classes dependent for subsistence upon their own labor. 
Thrice were these burdens removed by the enactment of a 
protective tariff. Thrice the protective tariff promptly led to 
industrial activity, to financial ease, to prosperity among the 
people. And this happy condition lasted in each case, with no 
diminution of its beneficent influence, until illegitimate political 
combinations, having their origin in personal and sectional aims, 
precipitated another era of free trade. A perfectly impartial man, 
unswerved by the excitement which this question engenders in pop- 
ular discussion, might safely be asked if the half-century’s experi- 
ence, with its three trials of both systems, did not establish the 
wisdom of protection in the United States. If the inductive 
method of reasoning may be trusted, we certainly have a logical 
basis of conclusion in the facts here detailed. 

And by what other mode of reasoning can we safely proceed in 
this field of controversy? The great method of Bacon was by 
‘* rigid and pure observation, aided by experiment and fructified 
by induction.” Let us investigate ‘‘ from effects to causes, and 
not from causes to effects.” Surely it is by a long series of experi- 
ments, and by that test only, that any country can establish an 
industrial system that will best aid in developing its hidden wealth 
and establishing its permanent prosperity. And each country 
must act intelligently for itself. Questions of trade can no more 
be regulated by an exact science than crops can be produced with 
accurate forecast The unknown quantities are so many that a 
problem in trade or agriculture can never have an absolute answer 
in advance. But Mr. Gladstone, with an apparent confidence in 
results as unshaken as though he were dealing with the science of 
numbers, proceeds to demonstrate the advantage of free trade. 
He is positively certain in advance of the answer which experi- 
ment will give, and the inference is that nothing is to be gained 
by awaiting the experiment. Mr. Gladstone may argue for Great 
Britain as he will, but for the United States we must insist on 
being guided by facts, and not by theories ; we must insist on ad- 
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hering to the teachings of experiments which ‘‘ have been car- 
ried forward by careful generalization to well-grounded conclu- 
sions.” 

As an offset to the charge that free-trade tariffs have always 
ended in panics and long periods of financial distress, the 
advocates of free trade point to the fact that a financial 
panic of great severity fell upon the country in 1873, when the 
protective tariff of 1861 was in full force, and that, therefore, 
panic and distress follow periods of protection as well as periods 
of free trade. It is true that a financial panic occurred in 1873, 
and its existence would blunt the force ef my argument if there 
were not an imperatively truthful way of accounting for it as 
a distinct result from entirely distinct causes. The panic of 
1873 was widely different in its true origin from those which 
I have been exposing. The Civil War, which closed in 1865, had 
sacrificed on both sides a vast amount of property. Reckoning 
the money directly expended, the value of property destroyed, and 
the production arrested and prevented, the total is estimated to 
be nine thousand millions of dollars. The producers of the coun- 
try had been seriously diminished in number. A _ half-million 
men had been killed. A million more had been disabled in various 
degrees. Help was needed in the honorable form of pensions, and 
the aggregate required for this purpose exceeded all anticipation 
and has annually absorbed an immense proportion of the national 
income. The public debt that must be funded reached nearly 
three thousand millions, demanding at the beginning more than 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars for annual interest. 
A great proportion of the debt, when funding was complete, was 
held in Europe, calling for an enormous export of gold, or its equiv- 
alent, to meet the interest. 

Beside these burdens upon the people, the country was on 
a basis of paper money, and all gold payments added a heavy 
premium to the weight of the obligation. The situation was 
without parallel. The speculative mania which always accom- 
panies war had swollen private obligations to a perilous extent, 
and the important question arose of restoring coin payment. On 
the one hand, it was contended that to enforce the measure 
would create a panic by the shrinkage of prices which would 
follow; and on the other hand, it was urged with equal zeal that 
to postpone it longer would increase the general distrust among 
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the people as to the real condition of the country, and thus add 
to the severity of the panic if one should be precipitated. 

Notwithstanding the evil prophecies on both sides, the panic 
did not come until eight and a half years after the firing of the 
last gun in the Civil War. Nor did it come until after two great 
calamities in the years immediately preceding had caused the ex- 
penditure of more than two hundred millions of dollars, suddenly 
withdrawn from the ordinary channels of business. The rapid 
and extensive rebuilding in Chicago and Boston after the destruct- 
ive fires of 187land 1872 had a closer connection with the panic 
of 1873 than is commonly thought. Still further, the six-years’ 
depression, from 1873 to 1879, involved individual suffering rather 
than general distress. The country as a whole never advanced in 
wealth more rapidly than during that period. The entire ex- 
perience strengthened the belief that the war for the Union could 
not have been maintained upon a free-trade basis, and that tae 
panic of 1873 only proved the strength of the safeguard which 
protection supplies to a people surrounded by such multiform 
embarrassments as were the people of the United States during 
the few years immediately following the war. And, strongest of 
all points, the financial distress was relieved and prosperity re- 
stored under protection, whereas the ruinous effects of panics 
under free trade have never been removed except by a resort to 
protection. 

Does Mr. Gladstone maintain that I am confusing post hoc 
with propter hoc in these statements ? He must show, then, that 
the United States during the war could have collected « great 
internal revenue on domestic manufactures and products, when 
under the system of free trade similar fabrics would daily have 
reached New York from Europe to be sold at prices far below what 
the American manufacturer, with the heavy excise then levied, 
could afford to set upon his goods. And if the government could 
collect little from the customs under free trade, and nothing from 
internal products, whence could have been derived the taxes to 
provide for the payment of interest on public loans, and what 
would have become of the public credit ? Moreover, with free 
trade, which Mr. Gladstone holds to be always and under all 
circumstances wiser than protection, we should have been com- 
pelled to pay gold coin for European fabrics, while at home and 
during the tremendous strain of the war legal-tender paper was 
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the universal currency. In other words, when the life of the 
country depended upon the government’s ability to make its own 
notes perform the function of money, the Free-'T'raders’ policy 
would have demanded daily gold for daily bread. 

The Free-Trader cannot offset the force of the argument 
by claiming that the laws regulating revenue and trade are, 
like municipal laws, silent during the shock of arms; because 
the five closing years—indeed almost six years—of the decade in 
which the Rebellion occurred were passed in peace, and during 
those years the ravages of war were in large degree repaired and 
new wealth rapidly acquired. But I shall not give to Mr. Glad- 
stone or to the American Free-Trader the advantage of seeming 
to rest the defence of protection upon its marvellous value during 
the exhaustive period of war. Viewing the country from 1861 
to 1889,—full twenty-eight years—the longest undisturbed period 
in which either protection or free trade has been tried in this 
country,—I ask Mr. Gladstone if a parallel can be found. to the 
material advancement of the United States. 

Mr. Gladstone admits the wonderful increase of wealth ac- 
quired under a protective tariff, but he avers that the results 
would have been larger under free trade. That, of course, is 
a speculative opinion, and is entitled to respect according to the 
knowledge and experience of the man who utters it. Every 
statement of Mr. Gladstone carries weight, but in this case his 
opinion runs directly counter to the fifty years of financial experi- 
ence through which this country has passed with alternate trials 
of the two systems. Mortover, it is fair to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone does not in this utterance represent European judgment. 
He speaks only for the free trade party of Great Britain and 
their followers on this side of the ocean. The most eminent 
statesman on the continent of Europe holds opinions on this sub- 
ject directly the reverse of those held by the most eminent states- 
man of Great Britain. We feel assured in America that so far 
as the question of protection may be affected, either favorably or 
adversely, by the weight of individual judgment, we may safely 
leave Mr. Gladstone to be answered by Prince Bismarck. 

But better than the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, better than 
the opinion of Prince Bismarck, are the simple facts of the case, 
of open record in both countries. A brief rehearsal of these 
facts, with the pertinent comparison which they suggest, will 
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give the best answer to Mr. Gladstone’s assumption that the 

United States would have made more rapid progress under a sys- 

tem of free trade. I take the official figures of the census in 

the United States, and for the United Kingdom I quote from Mr. 

Giffen, who iscommended by Mr. Gladstone as the best authority 

in England : 

—In 1860 the population of the United States was in round 
numbers 31,000,000. At the same time the population of 
the United Kingdom was in round numbers 29,000,000. The 
wealth of the United States at that time was fourteen 
thousand millions of dollars; the wealth of the United 
Kingdom was twenty-nine thousand millions of dollars. The 
United Kingdom had, therefore, nearly the same population, 
but more than double the wealth of the United States, with 
machinery for manufacturing four-fold greater than that of 
the United States. At the end of twenty years (1880), it ap- 
peared that the United States had added nearly thirty thou- 
sand millions of dollars to her wealth, while the United 
Kingdom had added nearly fifteen thousand millions, or 
about one-half. 

—During this period of twenty years the United States had 
incurred the enormous loss of nine thousand millions of dol- 
lars by internal war, while the United Kingdom was at 
peace, enjoyed exceptional prosperity, and made a far greater 
gain than in any other twenty years of her history—a gain 
which during four years was in large part due to the calamity 
that had fallen upon the United States. The United King- 
dom had added six millions to her population during the 
period of twenty years, while the addition to the United 
States exceeded eighteen millions. 

—By the compound ratio of population and wealth in each 

country, even without making allowance for the great loss 

incurred by the Civil War, it is plainly shown by thestatistics 
here presented that the degree of progress in the United 

States under protection far exceeded that of the United 

Kingdom under free trade for the period named. In 1860 

the average wealth, per capita, of the United Kingdom was 

$1,000, while in the United States it was but $450. In 1880 

the United Kingdom had increased her per-capita wealth to 

$1,230, while the United States had increased her per-capita 
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wealth to $870. The United Kingdom had in twenty years 
increased her per-capita wealth 23 per cent., while the United 
States had increased her per-capita wealth more than 93 per 
cent. If allowance should be made for war losses, the ratio of 
gain in the United States would far exceed 100 percent. Upon 
these results, what ground has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion ? 
With great confidence, Mr. Gladstone proposes to carry the 
war for free trade into the enemy’s country. Perhaps the 
enemy, who are only modest Protectionists, may embarrass the 
march of his logic with a few pertinent questions, or at least abate 
the rate of speed which he proposes for his triumphant movement. 

I shall not give counter-theories. I shall only cite established 

facts, and allow the facts to establish their own theories : 

—1. John Edgar Thompson, late president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, purchased one hundred tons of steel rails 
in 1862 at a price (freight paid to New York; duty of 45 per 
cent. unpaid) of $103.44 gold coin. (By way of illustrating 
Mr. Gladstone’s claim to superior quality of manufactures 
under free trade, the railroad company states that many 
of the rails broke during the first winter's trial.) In 1864 
English rails had fallen to $88 per ton in New York, the 
freight paid and the duty unpaid. English manufacturers 
held the market for the ensuing six years, though the sales 
at the high prices were limited. In 1870 Congress laid a spe- 
cific duty of $28 per ton on steel rails. From that time the 
home market has been held by our own manufacturers, with a 
steady annual fall in price, as the facilities of production in- 
creased, until the past summer and autumn, when steel rails 
were selling in Pittsburg, Chicago, and London at sub- 
stantially the same prices. Does any Free-Trader on either 
side of the ocean honestly believe that American rails could 
ever have been furnished as cheaply as English rails, except 
by the sturdy competition which the highly protective duty 
of 1870 enabled the American manufacturers to maintain 
against the foreign manufacturers in the first place, and 
among American manufacturers themselves in the second 
place? It is not asserted that during the nineteen years since 
the heavy duty was first established (except during the past 
few months) American rails have been as cheap in America 
as English rails have been in England, but it is asserted with 
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*In 1870 only 30,000 tons of steel rail 
yore manufactured in the United States. 
ut 


of that year rapidly increased. The rela- 
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perfect confidence that, steadily and invariably, American 
railroad companies have bought cheaper rails at home than 
they would have been able to buy in England if the protec- 
tive duty had not stimulated the manufacture of steel rails 
in the United States, and if the resulting competition had 
not directly operated upon the English market. * 


. English steel for locomotive tires imported in 1865, duty paid, 


was thirty-four cents per pound in gold. The American com- 
petition, under a heavy protective duty, had by 1872 reduced 
the price to thirteen cents per pound, duty paid. At the 
preseat time (1889) American steel for locomotive tires, of 
as good quality as the English steel formerly imported, is 
furnished at four and three-quarter cents per pound and 
delivered free of cost at the point where the locomotives are 
manufactured. The lowering of price was not a voluntary 
act on the part of the English manufacturer. It was the 
direct result of American competition under a protective duty 
—a competition that could not have been successfully inaug- 
urated under free trade. 

In the year 1860, the last under a free-trade policy, the 
population of thirty-one millions in the United States bought 
carpets to the amount of twelve millions of dollars. Nearly 
half of the total amount was imported. In 1888, with a 
population estimated at sixty-three millions, the aggregate 
amount paid for carpets was nearly sixty millions of dollars, 
and of this large sum less than one million was paid for 
For the same period, 1877-1888 inclusive, 
the following table will show the number 


of tons of steel ingots produced in the two 


the product under the increased duty 
countries respectively : 











tive number of tons produced in England 
and the United States for a period of 
twelve years is shown as follows: 
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foreign carpets and about half a million for Oriental rugs. 
Does any Free-Trader in England believe that the United 
States, without a protective tariff, could have attained such 
control of its own carpet manufacture and trade? It will 
not be unnoticed, in this connection, that under a protective 
tariff, the population, by reason of better wages, was enabled 
to buy a far greater proportion of carpets than under free 
trade. Nor must it escape observation that carpets are now 
furnished to the American buyer under a protective tariff 
much cheaper than when a non-protective tariff allowed 
Europe to send so large a proportion of the total amount used 
in the United States. 

These illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. In wool- 
lens, in cottons, in leather fabrics; in glass, in products of lead, 
of brass, of copper; indeed, inthe whole round of manufactures, it 
will be found that protection has brought down the price from the 
rate charged by the importers before protection had built up the 
competing manufacture in America. For many articles we pay 
less than is paid in Europe. If we pay higher for other things 
than is paid across the sea to-day, figures plainly indicate that we 
pay less than we should have been compelled to pay if the protect- 
ive system had not been adopted; and I beg Mr. Gladstone’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the American people have much more where- 
with to pay than they ever had or could have under free trade.* 


*In spite of these facts, President Cleveland made the following statements, 
which I quote from his free-trade message to Congress in December, 1887: 


“Our present tariff laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to con- 
sumers of all articles imported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for 
such duties. Thus the amount of the duty measure the tax paid by those who _— 
chase for use these imported articles. Many of these things, however. are eee 
manufactured in our own country, and the duties now levied _ 
and peemae are called protection to these home manufactur use t they ren, nd 
der it possible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these 
aes ane sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the poate oe pe 
that have paid customs duty. I30 it it happens eet, while comparatively a few use the 
imported ertisten, millions of our pe , who never use and never saw oe 
Soreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this count: 
and pay poe nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to t 
imported articles.” 

I recall this quotation primarily for tworeasons: First, Mr. Cleveland stands 
without a rival at the head of the free-trade party in the United States, and it is in- 
structive to see how exactly he adopts the line of argument used by the English Free- 
Trader. Second, It isa valuable admission from the head of the free-trade party 
when he affirms that “‘comparatively a few of our people use imported articles,” 
and that there are “millions of our people who never use and never saw any of 
the foreign products.” In what words could the complete success of the protective 
policy in the United States be more fitly expressed ? 

But when Mr. Cleveland asserted that our people pay for our domestic fabrics 
“nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the imported 
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Mr. Gladstone boldly contends that ‘‘ keeping capital at home 
by protection is dear production, and is a delusion from top to 
bottom.” I take direct issue with him on that proposition. Be- 
tween 1870 and the present time considerably more than one hun- 
dred thousand miles of railroad have been built in the United 
States. The steel rail and other metal connected therewith in- 
volved so vast a sum of money that it could not have been raised 
to send out of the country in gold coin. The total cost could not 
have been less than five hundred millions of dollars. We had a 
large interest to pay abroad on the public debt, and for ™ine years 
after 1870 gold was at a premium in the United States. During 
those years nearly forty thousand miles of railway were constructed, 
and to import English rail and pay for it with gold bought at a 
large premium would have been impossible. A very large propor- 
tion of the railway enterprises would of necessity have been 
abandoned if the export of gold to pay for the rails had been the 


articles,” he evidently spoke without investigating facts, and accepted as truce one of 
those fallacious statements which have been used in the interest of foreign import- 
ers to deceive the people. Mr. Cleveland’s argument would have been strengthened 
if he had given a few examples—nay, if he had given one example—to sustain his 
charge. Ashe omitted all illustrations of his position, I venture to select afew 
which apparently establish the exact reverse of Mr. Cleveland’s statement: 

—India rubber goods are protected by a duty of 25 per cent.; but, instead of those 
goods being 25 per cent. higher in price than the foreign goods, they are, in fact, 
cheaper. They undersell the English article in Canada and successfully com- 
pete with Canada’s goods, which are protected by a duty of 20 per cent. 

—Patent leather is subject to a duty of 20 per cent.; but patent leather is not, there, 
fore, 20 per cent. higher in the United States than elsewhere. On the contrary, 
it ischeaper. Five years ago the city government of London advertised for bids 
for a large amount of patent leather to be used in connection with the uniforms 
of the police. There were bids from several countries, but the lowest bid was 
offered by a manufacturer of Newark, N. J. He secured the contract, and fur- 
nished the goods at a fair profit. 

— Steel rails are selling in London for seven pounds sterling per ton. The duty is 
$15 per ton. The price, therefore, in the United States ought to be, according to 
Mr. Cleveland's doctrine, $50 per ton. Butin fact the price is but $35 per ton, 
and during the last summer and autumn was aslowas $25 per ton, and large 
sales were made at $30 per ton. 

— Boots and shoes are subject to 30 per cent. duty. According to Mr. Cleveland, 
they should be 30 per cent. higher than the foreign article. Asa matter of fact, 
they are cheaper. American boots and shoes hold the Canadian market against 
the European manufacture. 

Examples of this kind could be shown on almost the whole tariff list where an 
American manufacture is firmly established. In fact, the whole history of protec- 
tion has vindicated what Alexander Hamilton said of it when he was at the head of 
the Treasury : “ The internal competition which takes place soon does away with 
everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of the article to the 
minimum of areasonable profiton the capital employed. This accords with the 
reason of the thing and with experience.” Mr. Hamilton thus effectually answers 
both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cleveland. 
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condition precedent to their construction. But the manufacture 
of steel rails at home gave an immense stimulus to business. Tens 
of thousands of men were paid good wages, and great investments 
and great enrichments followed the line of the new road and 
opened to the American people large fields for enterprise not 
theretofore accessible. 

I might ask Mr. Gladstone what he would have done with the 
labor of the thousands of men engaged in manufacturing rail, if 
it had been judged practicable to buy the rail in England ? 
Fortunately he has given his answer in advance of the question, 
for he tells us that ‘‘in America we produce more cloth and 
more iron at high prices, instead of more cereals and more cotton 
at low prices.” The grain-growers of the West and the cotton- 
growers of the South will observe that Mr. Gladstone holds out 
to them a cheerful prespect! They ‘‘should produce more 
cereals and more cotton at low prices ”! Mr. Gladstone sees that 
the protective system steadily tends to keep up the price of 
‘cereals and cotton,” and he asks that manufactures of ‘‘ cloth 
and iron” be abandoned, so that we may raise ‘‘ more cereals and 
more cotton at low prices.” Mr. Gladstone evidently considers 
the present prices of cereals and cotton as “ high prices.” 

Protectionists owe many thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his out- 
spoken mode of dealing with this question of free trade. He 
gives us his conclusions without qualification and without dis- 
guise. ‘The American Free-Trader is not so sincere. He is ever 
presenting half-truths and holding back the other half, thus 
creating false impressions and leading to false conclusions. But 
Mr. Gladstone is entirely frank. He tells the laborers on pro- 
tected articles that they would be better engaged in “ raising 
more cereals and more cotton at low prices.” Where does Mr. 
Gladstone suggest a market for the additional grain and cotton to 
be raised by American mechanics becoming farmers and increasing 
the production of those great staples? The foreign market is 
filled with a competing grain-supply to such a degree that already 
the price of wheat is unduly lowered to the Western farmer. The 
farmer needs a still larger home consumption of his grain, while 
Mr. Gladstone thinks he needs a still larger home production. 
The legitimate involvement of Mr. Gladstone’s argument is that all 
mechanical and manufacturing enterprises in America producing 
articles of higher price than the same produced in Europe should 
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be abandoned, and the laborers so engaged should be turned to 
the production of ‘‘more cereals and more cotton at low prices” ! 
The Western farmer’s instinct is wiser than Mr. Gladstone’s phil- 
osophy. The farmer knows that the larger the home market 
the better are his prices, and that as the home market is narrowed 
his prices fall. 

Mr. Gladstone’s pregnant suggestion really exhibits the thought 
that lies deep in the British mind: that the mechanic arts and 
the manufacturing processes should be left to Great Britain and 
the production of raw material should be left to America. It is 
the old colonial idea of the last century, when the establishment 
of manufactures on this side of the ocean was regarded with great 
jealousy by British statesmen and British merchants. Some 
years before the Revolutionary struggle began, Parliament had 
declared that ‘‘the erecting of manufactories in the colonies 
tends to lessen their dependence on Great Britain.” A few years 
later the British Board of Trade reported to Parliament that 
** manufactures in the American colonies interfere with profits 
made by British merchants.” The same body petitioned Parlia- 
ment that ‘‘some measures should be provided to prevent the 
manufacturing of woollen and linen goods in the colonies.” 
Finally Parliament declared that ‘‘ colonial manufacturing was 
prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain.” 
These outrageous sentiments (the colonists characterized them 
much more severely) were cherished in the time of the glorious 
Georges, in the era of Walpole and the elder Pitt. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. Gladstone’s words carry with 
them an approval, even retrospectively, of this course toward the 
colonies, but there is a remarkable similarity to the old policy in 
the fundamental idea that causes him in 1889 to suggest that Ameri- 
cans produce “* too much cloth and too muchiron,” and should turn 
their labor to ‘* low-priced cereals and low-priced cotton.” Are 
we not justified in concluding that Mr. Gladstone’s theory of 
free trade, in all its generalizations and specifications, is fitted 
exactly to the condition of Great Britain, and that British hos- 
tility to American protection finds its deep foundation in the fact 
—to quote the old phrases—that ‘‘it is prejudicial to the trade 
and manufactures of Great Britain,” that ‘‘ it lessens our depend- 
ence upon Great Britain,” and that ‘it interferes with profits 
made by British merchants” ? 
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Mr. Gladstone makes another statement of great frankness 
and of great value. Comparing the pursuitsin the United States 
which require no protection with those that are protected, he 
says: ‘* No adversary will, I think, venture upon saying that the 
profits are larger in protected than in unprotected industries.” 
This is very true, and Mr. Gladstone may be surprised to hear 
that the constant objection made by American Free-Traders 
against the ‘‘ protected industries,” as he terms them, is that the 
profits derived from them are illegitimately large. Mr. Gladstone 
sees clearly that as a rule this is not true, and he at once discerns 
the reason. He says ‘‘the best opinions seem to testify that in 
your protected trades profits are hard pressed by wages.” 
The Free-Traders of America try by every cunning device 
to hide this fact. Its admission is fatal to their canse. 
Not one free-trade organ or leader among them all dares 
to take his position beside Mr. Gladstone and plainly tell the 
truth to the American laborer. Not one free-trade organ or 
leader dares frankly to say to the great body of American work- 
men that the destruction,of protection inevitably and largely re- 
duces their daily wages. ‘I thank Mr. Gladstcne for this testi- 
mony, at once accurate and acute. It is fair to presume that he 
intends it to be applied to the unprotected manufacturer in Eng- 
land and to the protected manufacturer in America, both produc- 
ing the same article. His logic gives, and I have no doubt truly, 
as large profit to the manufacturer of England, selling at a low 
price, as to the manufacturer of America, selling at a high 
price—the difference consisting wholly in the superior wages paid 
to the American mechanic. 

There is another important effect of protective duties which 
Mr. Gladstone does not include in his frank admission. He sees 
that the laborers in what he calls the ‘‘ protected industries” se- 
cure high pay, especially as compared with the European school 
of wages. He perhaps does not see that the effect is to raise the 
wages of all persons in the United States engaged in what Mr. 
Gladstone calls the ‘‘ unprotected industries.” Printers, brick- 
layers, carpenters, and all others of that class are paid as high 
wages as those of any other trade or calling, but if the wages of 
all those in the protected classes were suddenly struck down to 
the English standard, the others must follow. A million men 
cannot be kept at work for half the pay that another million men 
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are receiving in the same country. Both classes must go up or 
must go down together. 

Mr. Gladstone makes another contention, in which, from the 
American point of view, he leaves out of sight a controlling 
factor, and hence refers an effect to the wrong cause. Regard- 
ing the advance of wages in England, he says: ‘“‘ Wages which 
have been partially and relatively higher under protection have 
become both generally and absolutely higher, and greatly higher, 
under free trade.” I do not doubt the fact, but I venture to 
suggest that such advance in wages as there has been in England 
is referable to another and a palpable cause—namely, the higher 
wages in the United States, which have constantly tempted British 
mechanics to emigrate, and which would have tempted many more 
if the inducement of an advance in wages at home had not been 
interposed. Especially have wages been high and tempting in the 
United States since 1861, when the country became firmly pro- 
tective by the enactment of the Morrill tariff. It will be found, 
I think, that the advance of wages in England corresponds 
precisely in time, though not in degree, with the advance 
in the United States, and the advance in both cases was directly 
due to the firm establishment of protection in this country as a 
national policy. But it must not be forgotten that American 
wages are still from 70 per cent. to 100 per cent. higher than British 
wages. Ifa policy of free trade should be adopted in the United 
States, the reduction of wages which would follow here would 
promptly lead to a reduction in England. The operatives of 
Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield recognize this fact as clearly as 
do the proprietors who pay the advanced wages, and more clearly 
than do certain political economists who think the world of com- 
merce and manufactures can be unerringly directed by a theory 
evolved in a closet without sufficient data, and applied to an in- 
exact science. 

The zeal of Mr. Gladstone for free trade reaches its highest 
point in the declaration that ‘all protection is morally as well as 
economically bad.” He is right in making this his strongest 
ground of opposition, if protection is a question of morals. But 
his assertion leaves him in an attitude of personal inconsistency. 
There is protection on sea as well as on land. Indeed, the most 
palpable and effective form of protection is in the direct pay- 
ment of public money to a line of steamers that could not be 
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maintained without that form of aid. I do not say that such 
aid is unwise protection ; least of all do I say it isimmoral. On 
the contrary, I think it has often proved the highest commercial 
wisdom, without in the least infringing upon the domain of 
morals. Mr. Gladstone, however, commits himself to the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘all protection is morally bad.” If this has been his 
belief ever since he became an advocate of free trade, his con- 
science must have received many and severe wounds as session 
after session, while Chancellor of the Exchequer, he carried 
through Parliament a bounty—may I not say a direct protection ? 
—of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling to a line 
of steamers running between England and the United States,—a 
protection that began six years before free trade was proclaimed 
in English manufactures, and continued nearly twenty years after. 
In the whole period of twenty-five years an aggregate of many 
millions of dollars was paid out to protect the English line against 
all competition. 

It may be urged that this sum was paid for carrying the 
Anglo-American mails, but that argument will not avail a Free- 
Trader, because steamers of other nationalities stood ready to 
carry the mails at a far cheaper rate. Nay, a few years ago, 
possibly when Mr. Gladstone was Premier of England, public bids 
were asked to carry the Anglo-Indian mails. A French line 
offered a lower bid than any English line, but the English Gov- 
ernment disregarded the French bid and gave the contract to 
the Peninsular and Oriental line, owned by a well-known English 
company. Still later, the German Lloyd Company contracted to 
carry the Anglo-American mails cheaper than any English line 
offered, and the German company actually began to perform the 
duty. But Englishmen did not want that kind of free trade, and 
they broke the contract with the German line and again gave 
protection to the English ships. Does not this justify the opin- 
ion that the English policy of free trade is urged where England 
can hold the field against rivals, and that when competition leaves 
her behind she repudiates free trade and substitutes the most 
pronounced form of protection ? 

Does Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the immorality of protection 
apply only to protection on land, or is supremacy on the sea so 
important to British interests that it is better to throw morals to 
the wind and resort to whatever degree of protection may be nec- 
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essary to secure the lead to English ships? The doctrine of im- 
proving harbors in the United States by the National Government 
was for many years severely contested, the strict-construction 
party maintaining that it must be confined to harbors on the sea- 
coast at points where foreign commerce reaches the country. Dur- 
ing one of the many discussions over this narrow construction, an 
Ohio member of Congress declared that he ‘‘ could not think much 
of a Constitution that would not stand being dipped in fresh water 
as well as salt.” I fear that Mr. Gladstone’s code of morals on 
this question of protection will not secure much respect in other 
countries so long as it spoils in salt water. 

It will not escape Mr. Gladstone’s keen observation that 
British interests in navigation flourish with less rivalry and 
have increased in greater proportion than any other of the 
great interests of the United Kingdom. I ask his candid 
admission that it is the one interest which England has protected 
steadily and determinedly, regardless of consistency and regard- 
less of expense. Nor will Mr. Gladstone fail to note that 
navigation is the weakest of the great interests in the United 
States, because it is the one which the National Government has 
constantly refused to protect. If since the Civil War the United 
States had spent in protecting her shipping merely the annual in- 
terest on the great sum which England has expended to protect 
her ocean traffic, American fleets would now be rivalling the fleets 
of England, as they rivalled them before the war, on every sea 
where the prospect of commercial gain invites the American 
fla 

The failure of the United States to encourage and establish 

ommercial lines of American ships is in strange contrast with 
the zealous efforts made to extend lines of railway inside the 
country, even to the point of anticipating the real needs of 
many sections. If all the advances to railway companies, together 
with the outright gifts by towns, cities, counties, States and Na- 
tion be added together, the money value would not fall short of a 
thousand millions of dollars. No effort seems too great for our 
people when the interior of the country is to be connected with 
the seaboard. But when the suggestion is made to connect our 
seaboard with commercial cities of other countries by lines of 
steamships, the public mind is at once disturbed by the cry of 
“subsidy.” We really feel as much afraid of protection at sea 
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as Mr. Gladstone is of protection on land. The positions of the 
American Congress and the English Parliament on this subject are 
precisely reversed. England has never been affrighted by the 
word subsidy, and, while we have stood still in impotent fear, she 
has taken possession of the seas by the judicious, and even the 
lavish, interposition of pecuniary aid. I have already said that 
the interest on the amount which England has paid for this 
object since she began it with great energy, fifty years 
ago, would give all the stimulus needed for the rapid expansion 
of our commerce. Let it be added that (if the government of 
the United States will for twenty years to come give merely the 
interest upon the interest, at the rate of 5 per cent., on the 
amount which has been a free gift to railroads, every steam line 
needed on the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf will spring into 
existence within two years from the passage of the act. It is but 
a few years since Congress twice refused to give even $125,000 
per annum to secure an admirable line of steamers from New 
York to the four largest ports of Brazil. And the sum of 
$125,000 is but the interest upon the interest of the interest, at 5 
per cent., of the gross amount freely given to the construction of 
railroads within the Union. Is it any wonder that we have lost 


all prestige on the i 

The opposition to the policy of extending our foreign com- 
merce by aiding steamship lines with a small sum, just as we have 
aided internal commerce on railroads with a vast sum, originates 
with the American Free-Trader. Mr. Gladstone cannot fail to see 
how advantageous the success of this free-trade effort in the 
United States must prove to Great Britain. The steady argument 
of the Free-Trader is that, if the steamship lines were established, 
we could not increase our trade because we produce under our 
protective tariff nothing that can compete in neutral markets with 
articles of the like kind from England. How then can the Free- 
Trader explain the fact that a long list of articles manufactured 
in the United States find ready and large salein Canada? The 
Canadian tariff is the same upon English and American goods. 
Transportation from England to Quebec or Montreal is cheaper 
than from the manufacturing centres of the United States to the 
same points. The difference is not great, but it is in favor of the 
English shipper across the seas, and not of the American shipper 
by railway. It is for the Free-Trader to explain why, if the cost 
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of transportation be made the same, the United States cannot 

compete with England in every country in South America in all 

the articles of which we sell a larger amount in Canada than 

England does. I append a note naming the American articles 

sold in Canada, and the Free-Trader, if candid, will admit that 

the list is one which is constantly and rapidly increasing.* 
Giving heed to the cry of the professional Free-Trader in 
America, Mr. Gladstone feels sure that, though the protected 
manufacturers in the United States may flourish and prosper, they 
do so at the expense of the farmer, who is in every conceivable 
form, according to the free-trade dictum, the helpless victim of 
protection. Both Mr. Gladstone and the American Free-Trader 
have, then, the duty of explaining why the agricultural States of 
the West have grown in wealth during the long period of protec- 
tion at a more rapid rate than the manufacturing States of the 

East. The statement of the Free-Trader can be conclusively 

answered by referring to the census of the United States for the 

year 1860, and also for the year 1880 : 

— In 1860, eight manufacturing States of the East (the six of 
New England, together with New York and Pennsylvania) 
returned an aggregate wealth of $5,123,000,000. Twenty 
years afterwards, by the census of 1880, the same States re- 
turned an aggregate wealth of $16,228,000,000. The rate of 
increase for the twenty years was slightly more than 216 per 
cent. 

— Let us see how the agricultural States fared during this 
period. By the census of 1860, eight agricultural States of 
the West (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) returned an aggregate 
wealth of $2,271,000,000. Twenty years afterwards, by the 
census of 1880 (protection all the while in full force), these 
same States returned an aggregate wealth of $11,268,000,000. 
The rate of increase for the twenty years was 396 per cent., 


*The following articles of American manufacture are sold in Canada more 
largely than like articles of English manufacture: 


Brass goods, copper goods, cordage, ginghams, bottles, flasks, india-rubber goods, 
printing-ink, ingrain carpets, wood manufactures, twines, tinware, shi 
wall-paper, writing-paper, envelopes, blank books, strawboard paper. and 
shoes, ~ 2 gaes ns, sole leather, Jeather goods, patent leather. feur igured olt-cloths, 
grain dri _ harrows, harvesters, hoes, forks, mowing-machin aa, cegtpes, dware, nails 
shovels, builders’ and cabinet-makers’ hardware, house-furnish ry sterling a 
firearms, sewing-machines, screws, stoves, axes, jewelry ( plate). 
silver-ware, lamps, locomotives, hatchets, hammers, saws, mec hanioe tools, 
pianos, “* notions” plain house-furniture, especially hotel furniture, 
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or 180 per cent. greater than the increase in the eight manu- 
facturing States of the East. 

—The case will be equally striking if we take the fifteen South- 
ern States that were siaveholding in 1860. By the census of 
that year, the aggregate return of their property was $6,792,- 
000,000. But $2,000,000,000 was slave property. Deducting 
that, the total property amounted to $4,792,000,000. Their 
aggregate return of wealth by the census of 1880 was $8,633,- 
000,000. The rate of increase for the twenty years. was 80 
per cent. Consider that during this period eleven States of 
the South were impoverished by civil war to an extent far 
greater than any country has been despoiled in the wars of 
modern Europe. Consider that the labor system on which 
previous wealth had been acquired in the South was entirely 
broken up. And yet, at the end of twenty years, the South- 
ern States had repaired all their enormous losses and pos- 
sessed nearly double the wealth they had ever known before. 
Do not these figures incontestably show that the agricultural 
sections of the country, West and South, have prospered even 
beyond the manufacturing sections, East and North? And 
all this not merely with protection, but because of protec- 
tion ! 

As Mr. Gladstone considers protection immoral, he defines its 
specific offence as ‘‘ robbery.” To have been fully equal to the 
American standard of free-trade vituperation, Mr. Gladstone 
should have denounced our manufacturers as ‘‘ Robber Barons.” 
This is the current phrase with a class who are perhaps more 
noisy than numerous. The intention of the phrase is to create 
popular prejudice against American manufacturers as growing 
rich at the expense of the people. This accusation is so per- 
sistently repeated that its authors evidently regard it as important 
to their cause. It may perhaps surprise Mr. Gladstone to be told 
that out of the fifty largest fortunes in the United States—those 
that have arrested public attention within the last ten years—cer- 
tainly not more than one has been derived from protected manu- 
facturing ; and this was amassed by a gentleman of the same Scotch 
blood with Mr. Gladstone himself. The forty-nine other fortunes 
were acquired from railway and telegraph investments, from real- 
estate investments, from the import and sale of foreign goods, 
from banking, from speculations in the stock market, from fort- 
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unate mining investments, from patented inventions, and more 
than one from proprietary medicines. 

It is safe to go even farther and state that, in the one hundred 
largest fortunes that have been viewed as such in the past ten 
years, not five have been derived from the profits of protected 
manufactures. ‘Their origin will be found in the fields of invest- 
ment already referred to. Moreover, the fear of the evil effect 
of large fortunes is exaggerated. Fortunes rapidly change. 
With us wealth seldom lasts beyond two generations. There is 
but one family in the United States recognized as possessing 
large wealth for four consecutive generations. When Mr. Jeffer- 
son struck the blow that broke down the right of primogeniture 
and destroyed the privilege of entail, he swept away the only 
ground upon which wealth can be secured to one family for a 
long period. ‘The increase in the number of heirs in successive 
generations, the rightful assertion of equality among children of 
the same parents, the ready destruction of wills that depart too 
far from this principle of right, and, above all, the uncertainty 
and the accidents of investment, scatter fortunes to the wind and 
give to them all the uncertainty that betides human existence. 

In no event can the growth of large fortunes be laid to the 
charge of the protective policy. Protection has proved a distrib- 
utor of great sums of money; not an agency for amassing it in 
the hands of afew. The records of our savings-banks and building 
associations can be appealed to in support of this stetement. The 
benefit of protection goes first and last to the men who earn their 
bread in the sweat of their faces: The auspicious and momentous 
result is that never before in the history of the world has comfort 
been enjoyed, education acquired, and independence secured by so 
large a proportion of the total population as in the United States 
of America. 

James G. BLAINE. 








ROBERT E. LEE. 


BY JEFFERSON DAVIS. 





Robert Epwarp Ler, gentleman, scholar, gallant soldier, 
great general, and true Christian, was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, on January 19, 1807. He was the youngest 
son of General Henry Lee, who was familiarly known as ‘‘ Light- 
Horse Harry” in the traditions of the war of the Revolution, and 
who possessed the marked confidence and personal regard of Gen- 
eral Washington. : 

R. E. Lee entered the United States Military Academy in the 
summer of 1825, after which my acquaintance with him com- 
menced. He was, as I remember him, larger and looked more 
mature than the average “‘ pleb,” but less so than Mason, who 
was destined to be the head of his class. His soldierly bearing 
and excellent conduct caused him in duesuccession to rise through 
the several grades and to be the adjutant of the corps of. cadets 
when he was graduated. It is stated that he had not then a “ de- 
merit ” mark standing against him, which is quite credible if all 
‘* reports ” against him had been cancelled, because they were not 
for wanton or intentional delinquency. Though numerically rated 
second in his class, his proficiency was such that he was assigned 
to the engineer corps, which for many years he adorned both as a 
military and civil engineer. 

He was of the highest type of manly beauty, yet seemingly un- 
conscious of it, and so respectful and unassuming as to make him 
a general favorite before his great powers had an opportunity for 
manifestation. His mind led him to analytic rather thaneper- 
ceptive methods for obtaining results. 

From the date of his graduation in 1829 until 1846 he was 
engaged in various professional duties, and had by regular promo- 
tion attained to the grade of captain of engineers. As such he 
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was assigned to duty with the command of Brigadier-General 
Wool in the campaign to Chihuahua. Thence the command 
proceeded to make a junction with General Z. Taylor in front of 
Bvena Vista. Here Captain Lee was employed in the construc- 
tion of the defensive work, when General Scott came, armed 
with discretionary orders, and took Lee for service in the 
column which Scott was to command, with much else that 
General Taylor could ill afford to spare. Subsequent events 
proved that the loss to General Taylor’s army was more than 
compensated by the gain to the general cause. 

Avoiding any encroachment upon the domain of history by 
entering upon a description of campaigns and battles, I cannot 
forbear from referring to a particular instance of Lee’s gallantry 
and devotion to duty. Before the battle of Contreras, General 
Scott’s troops had become separated by the field of Pedrigal, and 
it was necessary to communicate instructions to those on the other 
side of this barrier of rocks and lava. General Scott says in his 
report that he had sent seven officers since about sundown to com- 
municate instructions ; they had all returned without getting 
through, ‘* but the gallant and indefatigable Captain Lee, of the 
engineers, who has been constantly with the operating forces, is 
just in from Shields, Smith, Cadwallader,” etc. Subsequently 
General Scott, while giving testimony before a court of inquiry, 
said: ‘Captain Lee, engineers, came to me from Contreras with 
a message from Brigadier-General Smith, I think, about the same 
time (midnight) ; he, having passed over the difficult ground by 
daylight, found it just possible to return to St. Augustine in the 
dark—the greatest feat of physical and moral courage performed 
by any individual, in my knowledge, pending the campaign.” 

This field of Pedrigal, as described, was impassable on horse- 
back, and crossed with much difficulty by infantry in daylight. 
After consultation with the generals near to Contreras, it being 
decided that an attack must be made at daylight, Captain Lee, 
through storm and darkness, undertook, on. foot and alone, to 
recross the Pedrigal, so as to give General Scott the notice which 
would insure the codperation of his divided forces in the morn- 
ing’s attack. This feat was well entitled to the commendation 
that General Scott bestowed upon it; but the highest praise be- 
longs to Lee’s inciting and sustaining motive, duty. To bear to the 
commanding general the needful information, he dared and suf- 
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fered for that which is the crowning glory of man: he offered 
himself for the welfare of others. 

He went to Mexico with the rank of captain of engineers, 
and by gallantry and meritorious conduct rose to the rank of 
colonel in the army, commission by brevet. After his return 
he resumed his duties as an officer of the Engineer Corps. 
While employed in the construction of Fort Carroll, near Balti- 
more, an event occurred which illustrates his nice sentiment of 
honor. Some members of the Cuban Junta called upon him and 
offered him the command of an expedition to overthrow the 
Spanish control of the island. A very large sum of money was 
to be paid immediately upon his acceptance of their proposition, 
and a large sum thenceforward was to be paid monthly. Lee came 
to Washington to converse with me upon the subject. After a 
brief discussion of the military problem, he said it was not that 
he had come to consult me about ; the question he was considering 
was whether, while an officer in the United States Army and 
because of any reputation he might have acquired as such, he 
could accept a proposition for foreign service against a govern- 
ment with which the United States were at peace. The con- 
clusion was his decision to decline any further correspondence 
with the Junta. 

In 1852 Colonel Lee was made superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy ; a position for which he seemed to be 
peculiarly fitted as well by his attainments as by his fondness for 
young people, his fine personal appearance, and impressive man- 
ners. When, a year or two thereafter, I visited the academy, and 
was surprised to see so many gray hairs on his head, he confessed 
that the cadets did exceedingly worry him, and then it was per- 
ceptible that his sympathy with young people was rather an im- 
pediment than a qualification for the superintendency. 

In 1855 four new regiments were added to the army, two of 
cavalry and two of infantry. Captain Lee, of the engineers, 
brevet-colonel of the army, was offered the position of lieutenant- 
colonel of the Second Regiment of cavalry, which he accepted. 
He was a bold, graceful horseman, and the son of Light-Horse 
Harry now seemed to be in his proper element ; but the chief of 
engineers endeavored to persuade him that it was a descent to go 
from the Engineer Corps into the cavalry. Soon after the regi- 
ment was organized and assigned to duty in Texas, the colonel, 
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Albert Sidney Johnston, was selected to command an expedition to 
Utah, and the command of the regiment and the protection of the 
frontier of Texas against Indian marauders devolved upon Col- 
onel Lee. There, as in every position he had occupied, diligence, 
sound judgment, and soldierly endowment made his service suc- 
cessful. In 1859, being on leave of absence in Virginia, he was 
made available for the suppression of the John Brown raid. As 
soon as relieved from that special assignment he returned to his 
command in Texas, and on April 25, 1861, resigned from the 
United States Army. 

Then was his devotion to principle subjected to a crucial test, 
the severity of which can only be fully realized by a ‘‘ West- 
Pointer ” whose life has been spent in the army. That it was to 
sever the friendships of youth, to break up the habits of inter- 
course, of manners, and of thought, others may comprehend and 
estimate ; but the sentiment most profound in the heart of the 
war-worn cadet, and which made the change most painful to Lee, 
he has partially expressed in the letters he wrote at the time to his 
beloved sister and to his venerated friend and commander, Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott. 

Partisan malignants have not failed to misrepresent the con- 
duct of Lee, even to the extent of charging him with treason and 
desertion ; and, unable to appreciate his sacrifice to the allegiance 
due to Virginia, they have blindly ascribed his action to selfish 
ambition. It has been erroneously asserted that he was educated 
at the expense of the general government, and an attempt has 
been made thence to deduce a special obligation to adhere to it. 

The cadets of the United States Military Academy are ap- 
portioned among the States in proportion to the number of 
representatives they severally have in the Congress ; that is, one 
for each congressional district, with ten additional for the country 
at large. The annual appropriations for the support of the army 
and navy include the commissioned, warrant, and non-commis- 
sioned officers, privates, seamen, etc., ete. The cadets and mid- 
shipmen are warrant officers, and while at the academies are re- 
ceiving elementary instruction in and for the public service. At 
whose expense are they taught and supported ? Surely at that 
of the people, they who pay the taxes and imposts to supply the 
treasury with means to meet appropriations as well to pay 
generals and admirals as cadets and midshipmen. The cadet’s 
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obligation for his place and support was to the State, by virtue of 
whose distributive share he was appointed, and whose contribu- 
tions supplied the United States treasury ; through the State, as a 
member of the Union, allegiance was due to it, and most usefully 
and nobly did Lee pay the debt both at home and abroad. 

No proposition could be more absurd than that he was 
prompted by selfish ambition to join the Confederacy. Witha 
small part of his knowledge of the relative amount of material of 
war possessed by the North and South, any one must have seen 
that the chances of war were against us; but if thrice-armed Jus- 
tice should enable the South to maintain her independence, as 
our fathers had done, notwithstanding the unequal contest, what 
selfish advantage could it bring to Lee? If, as some among us 
yet expected, many hoped, and all wished, there should be a peace- 
ful separation, he would have left behind him all he had gained by 
long and brilliant service, and could not have in our small army 
greater rank than was proffered to him in the larger one he had 
left. If active hostilities were prosecuted, his large property 
would be so exposed as to incur serious injury, if not destruction. 
His mother, Virginia, had revoked the grants she had voluntarily 
made to the Federal Government, and asserted the state sov- 
ereignty and independence she had won from the mother-country 
by the war of the Revolution ; and thus, it was regarded, the alle- 
giance of her sons became wholly her own. Above the voice of his 
friends at Washington, advising and entreating him to stay with 
them, rose the cry of Virginia calling her sons to defend her 
against threatened invasion. Lee heeded this cry only; alone he 
rode forth, as he had crossed the Pedrigal, his guiding star being 
duty, and offered his sword to Virginia. His offer was accepted, 
and he was appointed to the chief command of the forces of the 
State. Though his reception was most flattering and the confi- 
dence manifested in him unlimited, his conduct was conspicuous 
for the modesty and moderation which had always been charac- 
teristic of him. 

The South had been involved in war without having made due 
preparation for it. She was without a navy, without even a 
merchant marine commensurate with her wants during peace; 
without arsenals, armories, foundries, manufactories, or stores on 
hand to supply those wants. Lee exerted himself to the utmost 
to raise and organize troopsin Virginia, and when the State joined 
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the Confederacy he was invited to come to Montgomery and ex- 
plain the condition of his command; but his engagements were so 
pressing that he sent his second officer, General J. E. Johnston, 
to furnish the desired information. 

When the capital of the Confederacy was removed from Mont- 
gomery to Richmond, Lee, under the orders of the President, was 
charged with the general direction of army affairs. In this posi- 
tion the same pleasant relations which had always existed between 
them continued, and Lee’s indefatigable attention to the details of 
the various commands was of much benefit to the public service. 
In the meantime disasters, confusion, and disagreement among the 
commands in western Virginia made it necessary to send there an 
oflicer of higher rank than any then on duty in thatsection. The 
service was disagreeable, toilsome, and in no wise promising to 
give distinction to a commander. Passing by all reference to 
others, suffice it to say that at last Lee was asked to go, and, not 
counting the cost, he unhesitatingly prepared to start. By con- 
centrating the troops, and by a judicious selection of the position, 
he compelled the enemy finally to retreat. 

There is an incident in this campaign which has never been 
reported, save as it was orally given to me by General Lee, with a 
request that I should take no official notice of it. A strong di- 
vision of the enemy was reported to be encamped in a valley 
which, one of the colonels said he had found by reconnoissance, 
could readily be approached on one side, and he proposed, with 
his regiment, to surprise and attack. General Lee accepted his 
proposition, but told him that he himself would, in the meantime, 
with several regiments, ascend the mountain that overlooked the 
valley on the other side; and at dawn of day on a morning fixed the 
colonel was to make his assault. His firing was to be the signal 
for a joint attack from three directions. During the night Lee 
made a toilsome ascent of the mountain and was in position at 
the time agreed upon. The valley was covered by a dense fog. 
Not hearing the signal, he went by a winding path down the side 
of the mountain and saw the enemy preparing breakfast and 
otherwise so engaged as to indicate that they were entirely igno- 
rant of any danger. Lee returned to his own command, told 
them what he had seen, and, though the expected signal had not 
been given by which the attacking regiment and another detach- 
ment were to engage in the assault, he proposed that the regi- 
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ments then with him should surprise the camp, which he believed, 
under the circumstances, might successfully be done. The col- 
onels went to consult their men and returned to inform him 
that they were so cold, wet, and hungry as to be unfit for the 
enterprise. The fog was then lifting, and it was necessary to at- 
tack immediately or to withdraw before being discovered by the 
much larger force in the valley. Lee therefore withdrew his 
small command and safely conducted them to his encampment. 

The colonel who was to give the signal for the joint attack, 
misapprehending the purpose, reported that when he arrived upon 
the ground he found the encampment protected by a heavy 
abatis, which prevented him from making a sudden charge, as 
he had éxpected, not understanding that if he had fired his guns 
at any distance he would have secured the joint attack of the other 
detachments, and probably brought about an entire victory. Lee 
generously forbore to exonerate himself when the newspapers in 
Richmond criticised him severely, one denying him any other 
consideration except that which he enjoyed as “ the President’s 
pet.” 

It was an embarrassment to the Executive to be deprived of the 
advice of General Lee, but it was deemed necessary again to detach 
him to look after affairs on the coast of Carolina and Georgia, and so 
violent had been the unmerited attacks upon him by the Rich- 
mond press that it was thought proper to give him aletter to the 
Governor of South Carolina, stating what manner of man had been 
sent to him. There his skill as an engineer was manifested in the 
defences he constructed and devised. On his return to Richmond 
he resumed his functions of general supervisor of military affairs, 

In the spring of 1862 Bishop Meade lay dangerously ill. This 
venerable ecclesiastic had taught General Lee his catechism when 
a boy, and when he was announced to the bishop the latter asked 
to have him shown in immediately. He answered Lee’s inquiry as 
to how he felt by saying, ‘‘ Nearly gone, but I wished to see you 
once more,” and then in a feeble voice added : ‘* God bless you, 
Robert, and fit you for your high and responsible duties !” 
The great soldier stood reverently by the bed of his early pre- 
ceptor in Christianity, but the saintly patriot saw beyond the 
hero the pious boy to whom he had taught the catechism ; first 
he gave his dying blessing to Robert, and then, struggling against 
exhaustion, invoked Heaven’s guidance for the general, 
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After the battle of Seven Pines Lee was assigned to the command 
of the army of Virginia. Thus far his duties had been of a kind to 
confer a great benefit, but to be unseen and unappreciated by the 
public. Now he had an opportunity for the employment of his re- 
markable power of generalization while attending to the minutest 
details. The public saw manifestation of the first, but could not 
estimate the extent to which the great results achieved were due 
to the exact order, systematic economy, and regularity begotten of 
his personal attention to the proper adjustment of even the small- 
est part of that mighty machine, a well-organized, disciplined 
army. His early instructor, in a published letter, seemed to re- 
gard the boy’s labor of finishing a drawing on a slate as an excess 
of care. Wasit so? No doubt, so far as the particular task was 
concerned ; but this seedling is to be judged by the fruit the tree 
bore. That little drawing on the slate was the prototype of the 
exact investigations which crowned with success his labors as a 
civil and military engineer as well as a commander of armies. 
May it not have been, not only by endowment but also from these 
early efforts, that his mind became so rounded, systematic, and 
complete that his notes written on the battle-field and in the sad- 
dle had the precision of form and lucidity of expression found 
in those written in the quiet of his tent ? These incidents are re- 
lated, not because of their intrinsic importance, but as presenting 
an example for the emulation of youths whose admiration of Lee 
may induce them to follow the toilsome methods by which he 
attained to true greatness and enduring fame. 

In the early days of June, 1862, General McClellan threatened 
the capital, Richmond, with an army numerically much superior 
to that to the command of which Lee had been assigned. A day 
or two after he had joined the army, I was riding to the front and 
saw a number of horses hitched in front of a house, and among 
them recognized General Lee’s. Upon dismounting and going 
in, I found some general officers engaged in consultation with 
him as to how McClellan’s advance could be checked, and one of 
them commenced to explain the disparity of force and with pencil 
and paper to show how the enemy could throw out his boyaus 
and by successive parallels make his approach irresistible. ‘‘ Stop, 
stop,” said Lee; ‘‘if you go to ciphering we are whipped before- 
hand.” He ordered the construction of earthworks, put guns in 
position fora defensive line on the south side of the Chickahom- 
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iny, and then commenced the strategic movement which was the 
ineeption of the seven-days’ battles, ending in uncovering the 
capital and driving the enemy to the cover of his gunboats in the 
James River. 

There never was a greater mistake than that which has attrib- 
uted to General Lee what General Charles Lee in his reply to Gen- 
eral Washington called the “ rascally virtue.” I have had 
occasion to remonstrate with General Lee for exposing himself, as 
I thought, unnecessarily in reconnoissance, but he justified him- 
self by saying he ‘‘ could not understand things so well unless he 
saw them.” In the excitement of battle his natural combative- 
ness would sometimes overcome his habitual self-control; thus it 
twice occurred in the campaign against Grant that the men seized 
his bridle to restrain him from his purpose to lead them ina 
charge. 

He was always careful not to wound the sensibilities of any 
one, and sometimes, with an exterior jest or compliment, would 
give what, if properly appreciated, was instruction for the better 
performance of some duty ; for example, if he thought a general 
officer was not visiting his command as early and as often as was 
desirable, he might admire his horse and suggest that the animal 
would be improved by more exercise. 

He was not of the grave, formal nature that he seemed to 
some who only knew him when sad realities cast dark shadows 
upon him; but even then the humor natural to him would oc- 
casionally break out. For instance, General Lee called at my 
office for a ride to the defences of Richmond, then under construc- 
tion. He was mounted on a stallion which some kind friend had 
recently sent him. As I mounted my horse, his was restive and 
kicked at mine. We rode on quietly together, though Lee was 
watchful to keep his horse in order. Passing by an encampment, 
we saw near a tent two stallions tied at a safe distance from 
one another. ‘* There,” said he, ‘‘is a man worse off than I am.” 
When asked to explain, he said: ‘‘ Don’t you see he has two 
stallions? I have but one.” 

His habits had always been rigidly temperate, and his fare 
in camp was of the simplest. I remember on one battle-field 
riding past where he and his staff were taking their luncheon. He 
invited me to share it, and when I dismounted for the purpose 

@ it proved to have consisted only of bacon and cornbread. The 
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bacon had all been eaten, and there were only some crusts of corn- 
bread left, which, however, having been saturated with the bacon 
gravy, were in those hard times altogether acceptable, as General 
Lee was assured in order to silence his regrets. 

While he was on duty in South Carolina and Georgia, Lee’s 
youngest son, Robert, then a mere boy, left school and came 
down to Richmond, announcing his purpose to go into the army. 
His older brother, Custis, was a member of my staff, and, after a 
conference, we agreed that it was useless to send the boy back to 
school, and that he probably would not wait in Richmond for the re- 
turn of his father; so we selected a battery which had been organized 
in Richmond and sent Robert to join it. General Lee told me 
that at the battle of Sharpsburg this battery suffered so much 
that it had to be withdrawn for repairs and some fresh horses ; but, 
as he had no troops even to form a reserve, as soon as the battery 
could be made useful it was ordered forward. He said that as it 
passed him a boy mounted as a driver of one of the guns, much 
stained with powder, said, ‘“‘ Are you going to put us in again, 
general?” After replying to him in the affirmative, he was 
struck by the voice of the boy and asked him, ‘‘ Whose son are 
you?” to which he answered, ‘I am Robbie,” whereupon his 
father said, ‘‘God bless you, my son, you must go in.” 

When General Lee was in camp near Richmond his friends 
frequently sent him something to improve his mess-table. A 
lady noted for the very good bread she made had frequently 
favored him with some. One day, as we were riding through 
the street, she was standing in her front door and bowed to us. 
The salutation was, of course, returned. After we had passed he 
asked me who she was. I told him she was the lady who sent 
him such good bread. He was very sorry he had not known it, but 
to go back would prove that he had not recognized her as he 
should have done. His habitual avoidance of any seeming harsh- 
ness, which caused him sometimes, instead of giving a command, 
to make a suggestion, was probably a defect. I believe that he 
had in this manner indicated that supplies were to be deposited 
for him at Amelia Court-House, but the testimony of General 
Breckenridge, Secretary of War, of General St. John, Commis- 
sary General, and Louis Harvey, president of the Richmond and 
Danville Railroad, conclusively proves that no such requisition 
was made upon either of the persons who should have received 
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it; and, further, that there were supplies both at Danville and 
Richmond which could have been sent to Amelia Court-House if 
information had been received that they were wanted there. 
Much has been written in regard to the failure to occupy the 
Round Top at Gettysburg early in the morning of the second 
day’s battle, to which failure the best judgment attributes our 
want of entire success in that battle. Whether this was due 
to the order not being sufficiently positive or not, I will leave to 
the historians who are discussing that important event. I have 
said that Lee’s natural temper was combative, and to this may be 
ascribed his attack on the third day at Gettysburg, when the op- 
portunity had not been seized which his genius saw was the gate 
tovictory. It was this last attack to which I have thought he re- 
ferred when he said it was all his fault, thereby sparing others 
from whatever blame was due for what had previously occurred. 
After the close of the war, while I was in prison and Lee was 
on parole, we were both indicted on a charge of treason ; but, in 
hot haste to get in their work, the indictment was drawn with 
the fatal omission of an overt act. General Grant interposed in 
the case of General Lee, on the ground that he had taken his 
parole and that he was, therefore, not subject to arrest. Another 
grand jury was summoned, and a bill was presented against me 
alone, and amended by inserting specifications of overt acts. 
General Lee was summoned as a witness before that grand 
jury, the object being to prove by him that I was responsible — 
for certain things done by him during the war. I was in Rich- 
mond, having been released by virtue of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. General Lee met me very soon after having given his 
testimony before the grand jury, and told me that to the in- 
quiry whether he had not, in the specified cases, acted under 
my orders, he said that he had always consu'ted me when he had 
the opportunity, both on the field and elsewhe: ; that after dis- 
cussion, if not before, we had always agreed, and therefore he 
had done with my consent and approval only what he might have 
done if he had not consulted me, and that he accepted the full 
responsibility for his acts. He said he had endeavored to present 
the matter as distinctly as he could, and looked up to see what 
effect he was producing upon the grand jury. Immediately 
before him sat a big black negro, whose head had fallen back 
on the rail of the bench he sat on ; his mouth was wide open, and 
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he was fast asleep. General Lee pleasantly added that, if he had 
had any vanity as an orator, it would have received a rude check. 

The evident purpose was to offer to Lee a chance to escape by 
transferring to me the responsibility for overt acts. Not only to 
repel the suggestion, but unequivocally to avow his individual re- 
sponsibility, with all that, under existing circumstances, was 
implied in this, was the highest reach of moral courage and gen- 
tlemanly pride. Those circumstances were exceptionally perilous 
to him. He had been indicted for treason; the United States 
President had vindictively threatened to make treason odious ; 
the dregs of society had been thrown to the surface ; judicial seats 
were held by political adventurers; the United States judge of 
the Virginia district had answered to a committee of Congress 
that he could pack a jury so as to convict Davis or Lee,—and it 
was under such surroundings that he met the grand jury and 
testified as stated above. Arbitrary power might pervert justice 
and trample on right, but could not turn the knightly Lee from 
the path of honor and truth. 

Descended from a long line of illustrious warriors and states- 
men, Robert Edward Lee added new glory to the name he bore, 
and, whether measured by a martial or an intellectual standard, 
will compare favorably with those whose reputation it devolved 
upon him to sustain and emulate. 

JEFFERSON Davis. 
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THE BORDER-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


BY R. H. THURSTON, DIRECTOR OF SIBLEY COLLEGE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 





Every intelligent reader and thinker who has studied the 
history of those marvellous developments of physical science 
which have characterized the progress of civilization during the 
last half-century, and who continues to watch the wonderful ac- 
celeration of its progress, which seems to-day its most striking 
feature, must inevitably recognize in its growth an element of 
vastly greater importance than the merely material and utilitarian 
side which so disturbed the mind of the eccentric and unfortu- 
nate, but always artistic and poetical, Ruskin. Science has been 
to the world a great comforter, civilizer, and enlightener. It is 
a moral as well as a physical agent, promoting morality as well 
as aiding humanity in its physical and intellectual progress. It 
has generated ‘‘ sweetness and light” as well as those coarser, 
but no less essential, elements of our onward and upward move- 
ment which seemed to Matthew Arnold so insignificant. Its 
growth and its effects have been like those of that light described, 
in Genesis and by Geology, at the beginning of the world’s history. 
At first glimmering, faint, uncertain, hardly visible, exhibiting 
to the senses only the fact of the existence of infinite darkness, it 
has gradually spread over the world, growing brighter as it ex- 
panded ; enlightening wider and wider areas ; revealing tne good 
to be sought, the bad to be evaded ; its brightness increasing 
more and more rapidly this side the ‘‘dark ages,” until we are 
more than satisfied with the brilliancy of its rays ; and as we en- 
deavor to accustom ourselves to the sunlight of our own century, 
we wonder if it be possible that the race can adapt itself to the re- 
quirements of further progress. 

But as the light gains in intensity and illuminates more and 
more brightly the world about us, and as it extends its enlight- 
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ening rays further and further into the dark regions that always 
border its field, there always exists a border-land, more or less 
distinctly seen and more or less defined, in which are included 
those wonders which we may hope yet to see. We continually 
marvel at the inventions and discoveries of to-day, and wonder 
still more what will come to-morrow. We are continually ex- 
pecting to see a limit reached by the inventor and by the discov- 
erer, and are as constantly finding that we are simply on a frontier 
which is being steadily pushed further and further out into the 
infinite unknown ; and the more we learn and the more we dis- 
cover, the greater the opportunity for greater and more rapid 
progress. Weare daily learning a more thorough appreciation of 
our own ignorance and of the insignificance of our finite in the 
midst of the infinite. We have groped our way with our rushlight, 
have made better speed with the modern candle, have congratu- 
lated ourselves on the excellence of our oil-lamps, have boasted of 
our gas-lights, and now take exceeding pride in the radiant bright- 
ness of our electric lights; yet we are far from an approxima- 
tion to the volume, the intensity, and the quality of sunlight, and 
can see that the path ahead is still too long for our measurement, 
and that, in comparison, the distance already traversed is 
microscopic. The border-land is still ahead of us, constantly en- 
larging as we move on. ‘The more we gain, the more is seen to 
be achievable. 

The progress observed by the student of history from rush- 
light to electric light, and from barbarism to civilization, has 
always been an accelerated motion. From insignificant beginnings 
we have seen the race advance by a movement, slow at first, 
gradually increasing, continually gaining in rate of motion as 
well as in position, until, especially during the last generation, 
the velocity of onward movement has been such that the brightest 
intellect, the most powerful mind, is utterly unable to follow it 
in all its paths, and every worker and every student has become a 
specialist. Each is well content to contribute his mite to the 
general treasury and to assist by aiding ever so little through his 
labors in his own restricted field. No Humboldt can ever again 
grasp the whole of existing pantology; no Bacon can ever again 
hope to see the limits of the ever-widening field ; no Compte can 
ever again safely attempt to plan a scheme for the development 
of all minor lines of scientific investigation. 
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Excursions into the border-land of science must hereafter be 
planned and conducted by men who have already made them- 
selves familiar with the previously-explored adjacent territory ; 
and we find that the accelerated progress of the past and of 
the present is likely to be assured by a greater and greater 
body of such specialists. A hundred philosophers follow Bacon ; 
a thousand seek the ends proposed to them by Compte ; and in- 
numerable scientific students and investigators endeavor to make 
known the unknown by entering upon the paths of which the 
beginnings were revealed by earlier Humboldts. A few years ago 
Faraday studied chemistry and physics; to-day he would be 
either a very stupid or a very rash man who should claim to be 
at once chemist and physicist. In the last generation we had 
chemists and physicists; to-day the chemist finds ample scope 
for all his powers in the study of the molecular structure of an 
organic compound, or in the investigation of the petroleums, or 
in the examination of the effects of varying proportions of man- 
ganese upon the properties of the modern “mild” steels; while 
the physicist has become an electrician, a student of the spectra, 
an investigator of the form of the sound-wave ; or he studies the 
conditions affecting the liquefiability of the so-called ‘‘ perma- 
nent” gases. Thus specializing, he becomes competent to attempt 
researches in the border-land of his science and to attack prob- 
lems now vaguely looming up ahead like great icebergs, far away 
on the distant sea, obscured by their own mists—problems which 
are even grander and more important than those which the nine- 
teenth century has already seen solved. 

Thus, as a glance at the history of the past and its progress 
toward the present readily shows, the movement of the great cur- 
rent, while always more or less variable in rate and in direction, 
under the irregular action of impressed forces, has always, on 
the whole, been onward, and with, on the whole, an accelerated 
motion. The forces which have acted to modify, to change, 
to retard, or to accelerate this progress have been as apparently 
variable as those of the winds and the tides; but, like those 
of wind and tide, every force so acting, whether moral, physical, 
or intellectual, has been controlled by law, and the resultant effect 
has always and invariably been an onward motion, with continual 
acceleration. 

Looking back, then, upon this past of the race, we have seen 
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mankind emerge from barbarism, become civilized and enlightened, 
growing in every possible direction of application of his faculties; 
passing through a long period of slowly-progressing advance- 
ment with still less easily perceived acceleration; gaining a hold 
upon one after another of the sciences and the arts; securing, one 
by one, the means of self-preservation and self-aid ; all through 
the middle ages working for safe and stable forms of government; 
finally, after a certain stability had been reached, entering upon 
an era of thought and scientific investigation that was like the 
action of a new impulsive force driving the peoples of Europe 
along their rising pathway toward higher and greater life, with a 
now more and more perceptible gain in rate of motion. A 
century ago, the first fruits of the first efforts of scientific investi- 
gators of the preceding century began to be seen; and since the 
days of Lord Bacon and of Shakespeare, of Milton, and of Boyle 
and Young, into and through the times of Lavoisier, of Hum- 
phrey Davy, of Rumford, and of Faraday and Watt, of Stephen- 
son, Fulton, Morse, and Wheatstone, of Stevens and Evans, and 
of the wonderful train of discoverers in science and of inventors 
in the arts who accompanied and followed those pioneers in 
exploration of all the innumerable fields opened by them in the 
last and in the present century, this acceleration has been more 
observable than ever before, and its effects have been more than 
ever impressive in their magnitude and in their results in the 
promotion of the welfare of humanity. 

The centenarians of to-day—and they are more numerous than 
we commonly think—have seen the growth of nearly ali that 
makes modern life. They saw the steam-engine introduced and 
applied to the turning of the busy wheels of countless mills, pro- 
ducing all the fabrics and all the apparatus essential to our life 
and comfort. They saw the railway laid in lines of iron and steel 
across continents, and forming bonds of far more strength than 
any treaties to hold State to State and to preserve the nation and 
the liberties for which our fathers and our ‘grandfathers fought 
and died. They saw the inception and all the growth of steam 
navigation, and the construction of ships of continually increas- 
ing magnitude and speed, crossing the oceans like mighty shuttles, 
weaving the web of union between countries separated by thou- 
sands of miles of seas, and netting all nations in a community of 
interests that shall, in good time, become the grandest and most 
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efficient safeguard against internecine feuds, and the most effect- 
ive security against that most terrible and most shameful of all 
‘‘relics of barbarism ”—War. They have seen the lightning capt- 
ured and harnessed for the noblest purposes of life, giving man 
conference with man across continents and seas, carrying his 
messages under the Atlantic, over all Europe and Asia, among 
the islands of the Indian and Pacific oceans, and under thou- 
sands of miles of water and over thousands of miles of land to 
farthest Australia. They have seen all energies converted to the 
use of mankind. They have seen the stored heat-energy of the 
rays of the sun, converted, as they were, millions of years before 
man came on this planet in visible form, reconverted into power 
and applied by the steam-engine to the production of electricity, 
and this new force set at work to transmit power over the world, 
to give us light in our streets and dwellings, and to the produc- 
tion of new forces in endless ways. 

On these great forces which are the life of industry, the vital 
forces of steam and of electricity, are resting all the social edi- 
fices of modern life. All that we eat, all that we wear, our 
houses, every comfort, and all our luxuries are brought us to-day 
by these invisible, but almost omnipotent, genii of the fire and 
the lamp and the thunder-storm. The steamboat, the railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the modern printing-press, all our 
machinery of the arts, and every recent invention and applied 
scientific principle, are brought us or are worked for us by them. 
The result is that our humblest neighbors, having health, and 
with habits of industry and wise forethought, may readily gain 
such comforts, and such once so-called luxuries, as no royal family 
could boast in the days of our grandparents—comforts and lux- 
uries that were not then in existence and which no wealth could 
then procure. A nation may now become educated ; a people 
may now be safe against poverty or famine ; the world is even 
now, probably, past the critical point and sure of unintermitted 
future progress. 

What more can we ask ? What more may we expect ? What 
more have we any right to hope for? Is this advance to be 
never-ceasing ? What does science and what does the judgment 
of wise men justify us in hoping for? What are the discoveries 
and the inventions that science and art may be expected to give 
us in the future? These questions cannot, as a matter of course, 
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be fully or definitely answered ; but it is, perhaps, possible to ob- 
tain some idea of the extent and direction of this motion of the 
life of Man, this approximately, if not accurately, straight line of 
progress, for a little way ahead. We may, at least, ask what is 
the path now open, and what may we hope to find as we advance 
a little way further along it. Perhaps we may even be allowed to 
indulge in some speculation, if we carefully endeavor to distin- 
guish between the results of our ‘‘ scientific use of the imagina- 
tion” and the reasonable deductions of permissible argumenta- 
tion. We will take our speculations first and our more thorough- 
ly founded deductions afterwards. 

I am always inclined to ask, first, what may we believe to be 
the probable form and likeness of the coming man and his wife. 
I imagine that, when we look back from our home in the unseen 
universe, ages hence, we shall see, without much doubt, a race of 
men differing from those of to-day much as the man of to-day 
differs from his simious, perhaps simian, ancestors. The brain 
will be developed to meet the more complex and serious taxation 
of a more complex and trying civilization ; the vital powers will 
be intensified ; the man, reducing the powers of Nature still more 
completely to his service, will depend less on the exertions of his 
muscles, and they will be correspondingly and comparatively less 
powerful, though they will probably, nevertheless, I imagine, con- 
tinue to grow somewhat in size, as they unquestionably have 
grown since the middle ages ; the lungs must supply aération to 
a larger and more rapidly circulated volume of blood richer in the 
phosphatic elements especially needed for the building-up of 
brain and nerve; the digestion must supply its nutriment in 
similarly increased amount and altered character and composition ; 
the whole system must be capable of more rapid, more thorough, 
and more manageable conversion of the energies of the natural 
forces to the uses of the intellect and the soul which inhabits it. 

If so much be granted, it is easy to see something of the nature 
of the change in the physical man that must gradually take place. 
The brain will enlarge in its anterior even more than in its 
posterior parts, and the great forehead will probably overhang a 
heavy but mobile face, having a god-like intelligence of counte- 
nance ; with eyes large and prominent ; with large nostrils ; with 
a set of jaws at once fitted for the reduction of grain foods to 
pulp and to give basis for muscles capable of expressing great 
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ideas by word and by play of feature. The chest will be large ; 
the lungs capacious and free in operation, promptly self-adjusting 
to all demands and all variations of demand, and fitted to aérate 
enormous volumes of fluid flowing infrom the veins. The digest- 
ive organs will necessarily be suited to develop and apply the 
phosphatic nutriment of grain and fruit foods; the liver, and 
spleen especially, producing those fats which make the main part 
of brain and nerve tissue—the abdomen thus growing with the 
lungs. The limbs may probably be longer ; better cushioned with 
fat than now ; smaller in proportion to the rest of the body, as to 
weight at least ; though we may presume that this change will be 
made with positive gain, on the whole, in grace and general 
power. A more generally intelligent race will pay more attention 
to the preservation and cultivation of the physical powers by ex- 
ercise and every sanitary device, and this will unquestionably aid 
in the development of a noble physique. The coming man will 
be tall, and free and lofty of carriage, as will befit a being full of 
noble thoughts and high aspirations, and his progress toward the 
infinite in all that is good and great will be commensurate with 
his ennobled powers of body and mind. 

The woman of the coming race will have a similar develop- 
ment. Mind and body altering in similar directions, her in- 
tellectual face and her noble head will be carried above a no less 
impressive form. Ages of further growth of her always-con- 
trolling affections will have conferred upon her, even more than 
upon her consort, those beautiful perfections of manner and 
those attractions of face and figure, coming of the freer and freer 
play of the affections and graces of home, which must always dis- 
tinguish in a superlative degree the lovelier sex. .She will grow 
with the ages and through the ages; her form will gain in grace 
and strength, in roundness and beauty; and she will, as always, 
lead man in his approach toward heaven. Easier lives and more 
intelligence, a better application of knowledge, and in all respects 
a better life, will give to both the most that nature can confer. 
As evil dies and virtue survives and strengthens, they will, hand 
in hand, advance continually, and with continually greater ease 
and speed, toward the perfect life. 

‘What may we hope from science?” No man can say; but 
perhaps vastly more than the most sanguine to-day venture to 
predict. We have seen steam applied to the propulsion of the 
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steamship and the railway train. Within a few years the steam- 
boat has grown from the dimensions of a yacht to the size of the 
“Great Eastern” and of the ‘‘ Sardegna” and the “ City of Paris,” 
driven by the power of 15,000 to 20,000 horses, crossing the 
Atlantic in less than a week. Another generation or two 
may see the size doubled and speed still further increased, 
the voyage reduced to less than four days. What all this 
means it is difficult to conceive; but perhaps it may aid the 
imagination to say that the engineer’s horse-power is about a half 
more than the actual power of the average horse ; that the engi- 
neer’s horse works unremittingly twenty-four hours a day, and 
thus does the work of three real horses ; that this means that he 
must find a way to stow the equivalent power of about a quarter 
of a million of horses in his ship of the next generation ; that he 
must put the power of nearly 150,000 tons of horses into 8,000 
tons of engine; that he must snugly pack in aship 1,000 feet long, 
or perhaps less, the power of a “‘ string-team” 500 miles long. 
But all this seems perfectly possible, and not altogether improb- 
able, to the hopeful engineer of to-day. He thinks it may prove 
to be only a matter of time and money. 

On land, steam is likely yet to show powers that may astonish 
the spectator of its performances as much as at sea. Speeds of 
sixty miles an hour and over have been already frequently at- 
tained, and there seems no reason to doubt that this is but a be- 
ginning. Boysliving to-day may very probably see speeds exceed- 
ing a hundred miles an hour attained, and the continent crossed 
in two days or less. In fact, I have reason to believe that a speed 
of ninety miles an hour has already been maintained by an ordi- 
nary engine and light train for a short distance, with one of my 
over-bold boys at the throttle-valve; and it may not be long before 
engines are built for such speeds. Such an engine leaving New 
York in the morning would reach San Francisco the next night. 
But before this can be done much work will be required on the 
road-bed, as well as in the improvement of the machine itself. 
The engineer, however, given the demand and the capital, can 
unquestionably find ways of securing such speeds and maintaining 
them continuously and with safety. 

But both these advances may become commonplace beside 
other wonders that we may reasonably believe possible to the won- 
der-working mind and hand of man, to the inventor and the 
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mechanic aided by all the resources of modern and future 
sciences. 

We are already familiar with the telegraph, transmitting 
messages across land and under sea around the world; we 
have even discovered a method of sending over its wires the fac 
simile of a written, or a printed, or an engraved page ; the hand 
which writes a letter at one end of the line is imitated at the 
other by the pen of the lightning, and his every line, curve, and 
dot and dash exactly reproduced under the eye of his waiting 
correspondent. Who knows but that the time may come when 
his portrait may go with his letter, or even the words of his 
mouth, sent through line of telephone, be apparently the issue 
of the familiar face speaking, like a voice from the Arabian 
Nights, across the world? The Morses, the Bells, and the 
Edisons of coming years may be relied on to perform no less 
wonders than those which now astonish us; and the phonographs 
and graphophones of later days and of future ages will record in 
their own voices and their own language, for all the eternities of 
earth-existence, their thoughts and their triumphs, in dormant, 
but ever-living, form. The great electricians of to-day are teach- 
ing us how to convert the energy of the steam-engine into the 
newer form and to apply it to the illumination of our streets and 
our dwellings, and to employ it in the operation of all the machin- 
ery of shop and mill and home. The time may yet come when, 
by the employment of this wonderful conveyer of power, the 
energy of all the coal-mines, or of the immeasurable tons and 
tons of water pouring over that tremendous precipice of Niagara 
into the abysses of the whirlpool and the rushing rapids below— 
over three millions of horse-power—may be transmitted along a 
copper wire to distant cities to furnish the motive power of fac- 
tories, of workshops, and of innumerable home industries, doing 
its share of the great work yet to be performed, of breaking up 
the present factory system and enabling the home-worker once 
more to compete on living terms with great aggregations of 
capital in unscrupulous hands. Great steam-engines will un- 
doubtedly become generally the sources of power in our larger cities, 
and will send out over the electric wire, into every corner of the 
town, their Briarean arms, helping the sewing woman at her ma- 
chine, the weaver at his pattern loom, the mechanic at his engine 
lathe, giving every house the mechanical aids needed in the 
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kitchen, the laundry, the elevator, and, at the same time, giving 
light, and possibly even heat, in liberal quantity and intensity. 
It may become a more powerful genius than was ever dreamed of 
by Scheherazade, and described in the ‘“‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.” 

There are some other directions in which we may certainly 
hope to see as marvellous changes in the future as have been 
witnessed in the past. It is not impossible that we may see fleets 
of submarine boats doing the work of peace and of war. A century 
ago, nearly, Robert Fulton, following in the path opened by 
Bushnell still earlier, built in France a boat which, sailing about 
on the surface like any other craft, would then strike its sails and 
plunge beneath the surface, moving about at the will of its com- 
mander by the hour, would reappear where least expected, shake 
off the floods from its decks, and, raising its mast again, steadily 
sail across the sea to its destination. In our own days, my friend 
Holland, the most persistent, the bravest, and most reliable of 
inventors in this art, has built his submarine boats to carry him- 
self and friends about the harbor of New York, spending the 
hours under water or on the surface, as he might choose, and 
showing his turtle-shaped deck at one time off the docks of the 
city, and, an hour or two later, astonishing and frightening the 
passengers of a steamer in the Lower Bay by his sudden rise 
alongside. Such boats will probably be used in submarine ex- 
plorations, and will undoubtedly be employed in naval warfare, 
to the confusion of nations spending their millions upon the 
monster iron-clads now familiar to us. The limited experiences 
of our people during our own Civil War, with their rude ‘‘davids” 
of that time, showed what may be anticipated when these sub- 
marine craft are made capable of life at sea and of traversing 
long routes. Possibly we even may hope that the time will 
come when we, with some later Captain Nemo, may thus cross 
the Atlantic, unaffected by gale or wave, in comfort and safety, 
winter and summer alike. The problem is unquestionably 
in a promising state of semi-solution. When the submarine 
boat, the Howell or other torpedo, and the Zalinski gun are 
brought together in one such craft, the death of all naval war- 
fare at a very early date is assured. The work of the inventor 
will insure the peace of the world. 

Storage batteries, with their stored energy in the form of elec- 
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tricity, may be useful in submarine navigation and in the pro- 
pulsion of carriages on land; and it looks as if they were likely at 
an early date to be of service in the solving of that greatest of 
all the visible problems of the engineer, the navigation of the 
air. For this purpose it seems pcssible that steam, too, may yet 
be of service, to at least a limited extent. It was shown, many 
years ago, by the distinguished French engineer Dupuy de 
Léme that balloons might be made “ dirigeable” by hand and 
impelled by power, and his work has been repeated in later years 
by the Messrs. Renard and Krebs, using stored electricity and 
attaining a speed of nearly fifteen miles an hour. An English 
engineer also, Mr. Pole, the veteran authority on applications of 
steam ‘power, asserts that, taking the lifting power of the balloons 
as given by latest good work, and assuming that they may be 
propelled by engines no heavier than those sometimes employed 
in torpedo-boats, it would be possible to drive a cigar-shaped bal- 
loon, four hundred feet long and thirty feet in diameter, at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. That this will be realized, and more, 
we may hardly doubt. But it remains a question whether the 
balloon can be dispensed with and the flying-machine made self- 
sustaining as well as self-impelling. This is greatly doubted by 
many; but it is impossible to say positively that it cannot be 
done.* We may possibly yet see the air navigated by flying- 
machines of enormous size, conveying passengers and important 
despatches, and perhaps light articles of merchandise, at rates of 
speed exceeding the flight of the swiftest birds; but few men 
of science or engineers imagine that such machines will ever be- 
come vchicles of general use, or as reliable as to time and dates as 
are the steamships or the railway trainsof to-day. Should the in- 
ventor of the successful flying-machine ever come forward, he will 
meet with a welcome such as has rarely been accorded any one of 
his predecessors. He will have performed a more wonderful task 
than any one of them. 

A still more wonderful work will be done by the genius, should 
he ever appear and should the thing be possible, who shall find a 
way of producing that beautiful and incomprehensible light 
emitted by the fire-fly or the glow-worm—a light which is with- 


* Recent experimental investigations by Professor Langley, the distinguished 
astronomer and physicist, prove that the difficulties here met with are vastly less 
than had been previously supposed. 
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out heat and illustrates probably the only known case of at least 
approximately complete transformation of vital or heat-energy 
into light without waste and at low temperature. Such a trans- 
formation occurs less perfectly in phosphorous combustion, and 
the hint given by the animal and by the mineral cannot be sup- 
posed to be quite beyond the limit of thought of coming discov- 
erers and inventors. He who turns the glow-worm’s light to the 
use and benefit of mankind will confer an inestimable boon upon 
the race. It seems perfectly reasonable to suppose that this, at 
least a problem already solved by Nature, is not entirely beyond 
the reach of the ever-fruitful mind of man. It would seem no 
more improbable that the chemist should detect the secret of the 
composition of the fire-fly’s illuminant than it once appeared that 
he should ever effect the synthesis of madder and revolutionize 
a great industry. Not only would the solution of this problem 
be a benefit to the race, as giving them a most beautiful and 
mild light, but the conversion of heat or other energy into 
this form of light, without wastes, would result in the most 
extraordinary economy. It is estimated that, in the case of 
the more common forms of light-producing apparatus, not 
over 5 per cent. of the energy is made useful, the remaining 95 
per cent. being wasted as heat, and worse than wasted, as the 
heat produced is always a source of annoyance and loss of health. 
He who shall give us the secret of the flashing out-of-door lights 
of the summer evening will enable us to secure twenty times as 
much light with a given expenditure of fuel as we now obtain, 
and will in that proportion both cheapen the production of light 
and reduce the amount of injury done by combustion. We boast 
to-day of our ele‘tric lights; but, this invention or discovery 
made, we shall have a far less expensive, though perhaps not 
more healthful, light. 

The direct conversion of heat into electricity, or the direct 
production of that fluid by the combustion of -fuel, is another of 
those problems which are thought by many men of science to be 
possibly capable of solution, and some rather promising efforts 
have been made to reach a result so attractive. This may even 
prove to be the true solution of the problem of the glow-worm. 
Should the time ever come when, by the burning of a little coal 
in our houses, we may at once heat them comfortably, derive all 
the power needed to do the domestic drudgery, secure a beautiful 
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moon-like light, and preserve them, at the same time, against 
sensible vitiation of the atmosphere, we shall have attained a 
state of beatitude which might well be taken as a foretaste of 
paradise. We can, and actually do, transform heat and other 
energies already within our own bodies at a constant temperature: 
why may we not repeat these processes outside of them ? It does 
not seem possible that we must always submit to the now inevit- 
able thermal and thermo-dynamic waste of three-quarters to nine- 
tenths, or more, of the stored energy of our fuels. 

We can, at best, only speculate about these coming blessings of 
a future time and the coming race; but we may, at least, be per- 
mitted to hope that much of this possible may become actual. 
We may be allowed to hope that later generations may continue 
to see an interminable succession of advances made by coming 
men of science, and by learned engineers and mechanics, that shall 
continually add to the sum of human happiness in this world, and 
make it continually easier to prepare for a better world and a 
brighter. Who knows but that the telescope, the spectroscope, 
and other as yet uninvented instruments may aid us in this by 
revealing the secrets of other and more perfect lives, in other and 
more advanced worlds than ours, despite the head-shaking of 
those who know most of the probabilities ? Who can say that the 
life of the race may not be made in a few generations, by this 
ever-accelerating progress of which the century has seen but the 
beginning, a true millennial introduction into the unseen universe 
and the glorious life that every man, Christian or sceptic, optimist 
or pessimist, would gladly hope for and believe possible ? Of this 
we may be certain : no one can imagine the reach and limit of the 
results of the application of the intellect of ma. to the problems 
of life to-day, any more than could our ancestors of two centuries 
ago have imagined or believed in the progress that we to-day 
may look back upon. The border-land of science still stretches 
on into the unknown, 

R. YU. Tuvrston. 
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BY PROFESSOR RODOLFO LANCIANI, LL.D., PH.D., F.A.S., ETC. 





IN THE early morning of May 12 I was called to witness the 
opening of two marble coffins which had been discovered two days 
before under the foundations of the new Palazzo di Giustizia 
(Halls of Justice), in the neighborhood of Hadrian’s mausoleum. 
Orders had been given for the removal of both sarcophagi to the 
City Museum of the Capitol, where the ceremony of cutting the 
brass clamps which fastened their lids and of examining and de- 
scribing their contents could be quietly and carefully accomplished. 
This plan, however, was not found practicable, because both 
coffins happened to be filled with water, which had in by-gone cent- 
uries filtered within, drop by drop, through the interstices of the 
lids. Under such circumstances it was found impossible to re- 
move the coffins to the Capitol, not only on account of the excess- 
ive increase in weight produced by the water, but also because 
the violent shaking of the liquid mass would have damaged and 
otherwise disordered the skeletons and the objects which, per- 
chance, had been buried within. I hastened to the spot to see the 
matter properly attended to, and this is what I saw in the course 
of that memorable morning. 

At a depth of twenty-five feet below the level of the city—that 
is to say, four or five feet only above the level of the Tiber, which 
runs close by—the two marble coffins were lying side by side, 
embedded in the soft damp clay. The one on the left-hand side 
was inscribed with the simple name 

CREPEREIA TRYPHAENA, 
and decorated with a bas-relief representing the scene of her 
death. The young maiden is lying on the funeral bed, with the 
head bending gently on the left shoulder. A veiled lady, sitting 
at the foot of the bed, seems to gaze intently at the dying girl. 
At the opposite end, near the pillow, is a male standing figure, 
ubsorbed in intense grief. 
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The other coffin, inscribed with the name 
Llucio) CREPEREIO EVHODO, 


appeared to be perfectly plain and simple. Enough to say that 
it contained no objects of interest but the skeleton of a man 
about sixty years of age. The contents of the first coffin were 
far more precious, and almost unique of their kind. 

No sooner had the seals been broken and the lid put aside 
than my assistants and myself, and, in fact, the whole crowd of 
workmen which had congregated around on the first announce- 
ment of the ‘‘find,” were almost horrified at the sight before us. 
Gazing at the skeleton, through the veil of the pure water, we 
saw the skull covered, as it were, with dense long masses of brown 
hair floating in the liquid crystal. The comments made by 
the simple and excited crowd by which we were surrounded 
were almost as interesting as the discovery itself ; the news con- 
cerning the prodigious hair spread like wild-fire among the com- 
méres of the district; and so the exhumation of Crepereia 
Tryphaena was accomplished with unexpected solemnity, and its 
remembrance will last for many years to come in the popular tra- 
ditions of the new quarter of the Halls of Justice (prati di Cas- 
tello). The mystery of the hair is easily explained. Together 
with the spring water, germs or bulbs of an aquatic plant had 
entered the sarcophagus, settled on the convex surface of the 
skull, and developed into long glossy threads of a dark shade. 

The skull was bending gently towards the left shoulder, as repre- 
sented, by chance, in the bas-relief. On the same shoulder was lying 
an exquisite little doll carved in oak. On each side of the head 
there were gold ear-rings with drops of pearls. Mingled in a heap 
with the vertebre of the neck and of the backbone there were a gold 
necklace, woven as a chain, with thirty-seven pendants of green 
jasper, and a large brooch with an intaglio in amethyst, of Greek 
workmanship, representing the fight of a griffin and a deer. 
Where the left hand had been lying, we found four rings of solid 
gold. One is an engagement-ring, with an engraving in red jasper 
representing two hands clasped together. The second has the 


name 
PHILETVS 


engraved on the stone. The third and the fourth rings are plain 
gold bands and need no special account. 
VOL. CL.—NO,. 398. 6 
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Proceeding further with the exploration of the coffin, we dis- 
covered next to the right hipbone a box containing toilet articles. 
The box is made of thin sheets of hard wood, inlaid alla Certosina, 
as we Italians say, viz., with lines, squares, circles, triangles, 
and diamonds of bone, ivory, and wood of different kinds and col- 
ors. The box, however, had been completely disjointed by the 
long immersion, and I am afraid it will be very difficult to re- 
construct it. Among its contents we noticed a couple of fine 
combs, in excellent preservation, with the teeth larger on one 
side than on the other; a small disk of polished steel, very likely 
a mirror ; and a small silver box for cosmetics. There werealso a 
hairpin, six inches long, made of three pieces of amber, an ob- 
long piece of soft leather, and a few fragments probably of a 
sponge—a substance so often found in the ciséae at Palestrina, 
the ancient Praeneste.* The most impressive discovery. was 
made after the removal of the water and the drying-up of the 
coffin. It was found then that the woman had been buried in a 
shroud of fine white linen, large pieces of which are still en- 
crusted and cemented against the bottom of the coffin, and that 
she had been laid down with a wreath of myrtle fastened on the 
forehead with a silver clasp. The preservation of the leaves is 
really remarkable, and we have been able to put together a con- 
siderable portion of the wreath. 

Who was this woman, whose sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance has created such a sensation among us ? When did she live ? 
At what age did she die ? What was her condition in life? Did 
she have a happy existence, loving and loved ? Was she hand- 
some ? Why was she buried with her doll ? The careful exam- 
ination of the tomb, as described above, enables us to answer sat- 
isfactorily all these questions—with certainty in some cases, with 
probability in others. 

Crepereia Tryphaena must have lived at the beginning of the 
third century after Christ, under the empire of Septimius Severus 
or Caracalla, as shown by the form of the letters and by the style 
of the bas-relief engraved on the sarcophagus. She was not a noble 
woman by birth; her Greek surname, Tryphaena, proves that 
she belonged to a family of freedmen—that is to say, of former 

*I have had the opportunity of examining the contents of twelve cistae discov- 
ered lately at Palestrina, and now in the possession of Signor Eliseo Borghi. They 


comprise sponges, combs of various kinds and shapes, hairpins, boxes still full of 
well-preserved powders and cosmetics, and other articles of the mundus muliebris, 
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servants of the noble family of the Creperei. She was well propor- 
tioned, tall, and erect. Professor Alessandro Ceccarelli, the dis- 
tinguished surgeon, who at our request has kindly examined 
and rearranged the skeleton, states her age as seventeen or 
eighteen. We know nothing about her features, but we can at 
least state that she had a strong and fine set of teeth. 

There is no doubt that she was betrothed to the young man 
Philetus, whose name is engraved on the stone of the second ring, 
and that the two happy and loving youths had exchanged the 
oath of faith and mutual devotion for life, as represented by the 
symbol of the two hands clasped together. 

The story of her sad death, and of the sudden grief which over- 
took her family on the very eve of a joyful wedding, istold plainly 
by the presence in her coffin of the doll and of the myrtle wreath. 

Beginning from this last emblem, there is no doubt that it 
was meant to represent the corona nuptialis, the myrtle being 
notoriously the sacred plant of Venus. I believe, in fact, that 
the girl was buried in her full bridal costume, and then covered 
with the white shroud. Together with the pieces of this latter, 
other fragments of stuff have been found which have not yet been 
tested by microscopical or chemical analysis. It will be very 
interesting to ascertain whether or not they correspond to the 
quality and nature of the various articles connected with a wed- 
ding costume. This costume comprised a white tunic, called 
tunica recta or regilla, the specialty of which consisted in being 
** woven on a ela, the samen of which was not drawn horizontally, 
but vertically, and woven, besides, upwards from below.”* The 
regilla was fastened by a woollen girdle tied in a Hercules knot. 
It comprised also a bridal veil, called flammeum, of a bright yel- 
low hue. The shoes, called socci, were probably of the same 
color. In the antique fresco known by the name of Nozze Aldo- 
brandine, the bride wears yellow shoes : the same detail has been 
noticed very often in the wall paintings of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. The dressing of the hair is described by Festus : there 
were three locks or curls on each side of the forehead—a char- 
acteristic arrangement shown by many portrait statues and busts. 

Let us now turn our attention to the beautiful doll. 

Human nature, notwithstanding the changes which the differ- 
ences of time, of manners, and of education have brought about, 


*See Becker, “Gallus,” 165, 
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has always been the same since the beginning of the world. The 
same passions have never ceased to stir and to govern mankind, 
with the same alternations of good and evil, of joys and sorrows, 
of infantile simplicity and maturity of older age.* Then we no 
longer wonder on finding that the children of by-gone ages had toys 
and games absolutely identical with those of the present day. 
These playthings have mostly been found in tombs, pagan as well 
as Christian, and consist chiefly of dolls and marionettes, of 
crepundia (any kind of rattling instrument), money-boxes, little 
silver bells, used against the jettatura or evil-eye, ivory masks, 
Medusa’s heads, little carts and boats, caricatures of men and 
beasts, and sometimes pigs with children on their backs. The 
origin of these last objects can be traced in the ancient Spartan 
custom of sacrificing young pigs to Diana on the occasion of the 
Tithenidia, the feast day of wet-nurses. There are also articulated 
serpents, with which children used to frighten each other. Such 
is evidently the serpent represented in a bas-relief now in the 
Villa Celimontana of Baron von Hoffmann, which shows the 
graceful figure of a boy concealed behind a large scenic mask, 
through the open mouth of which he flourishes a snake, with the 
intention of frightening a playmate who stands before the mask. 
In the excavations of the Roman cemeteries on the Esquiline 
Hill [ have found many curious objects in lead, which must be 
classed among toys. Such are, for instance, wheels for little 
carts, the spokes of which represent figures of charioteers; frames 
for diminutive mirrors; passe-partouts for portraits or medallions, 
and imitations of domestic utensils. The early explorers of 
the Catacombs speak of an infinite variety of playthings dis- 
covered in children’s Joculi, and especially of ivory blocks with 
letters in alto-relievo, used to learn the alphabet, as described by 
Quintilian and St. Jerome, who call them “ instructive amuse- 
ments for childhood.” The manufacture and the use of toys are 
not peculiar to the Greco-Ro «1 times and lands. In Egyptian 
tombs contemporary with the earliest dynasties many have been 
found, and distributed through the various museums of Europe, 
such as small mummies and mummy-cases, miniature boats 
manned by miniature sailors, and even little crocodiles, whose 
jaws can be opened or shut as you like. Among our own “ finds” 


* Sce the excellent memoir on ancient children’s toys ty Countess Ersilia Lova- 
telli Caetani, in Nuova Antologia, May, 1888, from which I have largely quoted. 
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we must mention little clay vases, with a ball inside, which, on 
being shaken, sound like a sistrwm. They were used, together 
with the sistra, by nurses to amuse and quiet their young charges, 
accompanying the rattling with their own slow and monotonous 
singing, the kata-ban-kalesis of the Greek, the neniae of the 
Latins, the ninna-nanna of the Italians. Many of these objects 
have been discovered in Pompeian nurseries, whereas the brass 
sistra abound especially in the bed of the Tiber. Why they 
should be found in such quantities in the bed of the Tiber is one 
of the many mysteries connected with the history and nature of 
that remarkable river. 

It was customary among the ancients to load the new. born 
child with gifts of every description. Mothers, friends, and even 
old family servants congregated around the cradle, admiring, 
caressing, and embracing the baby, while the venerable grand- 
mother blessed and anointed him, wishing that roses and lilies 
might spring up along his path, and that palaces and rich 
domains might become his portion. 

When a child was abandoned and deserted, the crepundia 
were either hung to his neck or were put in a basket by his side 
—a practice which signified that the poor lonely infant was put 
under the care-of Bacchus, who had shared the same fate, and 
that, like this little god, it was hoped that he would be tended 
and cared for. In the Pio-Clementino section of the Vatican 
Museum there is a graceful statuette of a child, with many 
crepundia round his neck, by means of which the foundling could 
be identified in progress of time. In scene fourth, act fourth, of 
the ‘‘ Rudens,” Plautus describes minutely the objects concealed 
in Palestra’s basket, which help the father to identify the long- 
lost daughter. Aristophanes and Terentius are very fond of 
constructing their plays on this plot of exposed infants, recog- 
nized in due time by their parents with the help of gnorismata. 

The custom of modelling or moulding little figures in wax or 
clay was also a great diversion for Greek and Roman children. 
Lucianus refers to this practice both in ‘‘ Alkyon” and in 
“Dream,” comparing most happily the innumerable changes 
which nature undergoes by the hands of God to the thousand 
forms which a bit of wax or clay receives in the hands of chil- 
dren. Artists of great value have condescended sometimes to 
model excessively small works, elegant and costly ‘‘ nothings,” 
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to be compared to our French didelots. Pliny speaks of Kallis- 
tratos having carved in ivory ants and other insects so tiny and 
minute that it was almost impossible to discover and appreciate 
their exact shape and proportions. Myrmekides is said to have 
cut first in ivory and then in marble a chariot drawn by four 
horses, which could be screened and concealed under the wings 
of a fly; and also a man-of-war, or guadriremis, not larger than 
the body of a bee. 

The smallest of the many hundred marble figures which I have 
discovered is only nine-tenths of an inch high. It represents a 
lady attending to her toilet, with a mirror in the right hand. It 
is exhibited in the new Museum of the Orto Botanico, near the 
Coliseum. 

To come back, however, to the special subject of dolls: the 
fact that they have been constantly found in Greece as well as in 
Italy, in pagan as well as in Christian tombs, shows how gener- 
ally and constantly they must have been used. These dolls are 
of every kind and description, of wood, of clay, of ivory, of wax, 
and mostly articulated. Varro compares the fascination which 
dolls exert on children to the fascination of flowers, of gems, of 
money, of cakes. Plutarch, in writing affectionate words of com- 
fort to his wife for the loss of their sweet Timossena, dwells upon 
the charming disposition of the child, and relates, among other 
traits, how she begged the nurse to give her milk not only to 
other children, but also to her doll. 

The ancient custom of placing children’s toys either inside or 
above tombs is too well known to need further illustration. To 
it refers the graceful story told by Vitruvius apropos of the 
Corinthian maiden on whose tomb the nurse had placed a round 
basket containing her former playthings. A plant of acanthus 
having surrounded the basket with its delicate tendrils and 
leaves, suggested to Kallimakos the first idea of the Corinthian 
capital. : 

The Museo Cristiano annexed to the Vatican Library is per- 
haps the richest in this modest but interesting class of antiques, 
especially in dolls and marionettes carved in bone, and articulated 
so that they could move and gesticulate by means of threads or 
wires. 

All that I have said on the subject may seem not to pertain 
to the case of Crepereia Tryphaena, who must be supposed to have 
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given up her playthings many years before her death. A passage 
which we find in the second Satire of Persius (v. 70) enables us 
to explain the case very easily ; but, first, let me give a more de- 
tailed description of the little work of art. 

The pupa is carved in oak, to which the combined action 
of age and water has given the hardness of metal. Although not 
different in size and shape from another doll, illustrated by Biscari 
in plate V. of the “‘Antichi Ornamenti e Trastulli dei Cambini,” 
ours is modelled with a far more perfect imitation of the woman’s 
form, and is considered by Visconti and Castellani the finest of 
its kind yet found in Roman excavations. The hands and feet 
are carved with the utmost skill. The arrangement of the hair 
is characteristic of the age of the Antonines, and differs but little 
from the style of Faustina the elder. The doll was probably 
dressed, and in the thumb of her right hand were inserted two 
gold key-rings, in imitation of those worn by housewives. The 
figure, the articulations of which at the hips, knees, shoulders, 
and elbows are still in good condition, is thirty centimetres 
high. 

The verse of Persius above referred to— 


Nempe hoc, quod Veneri donatae a virgine puppae— 


signifies that dolls and playthings are nota specialty of children’s 
tombs. It was customary for young ladies to offer their dolls to 
Venus or Diana on their wedding-day. But this was not the end 
reserved for Crepereia’s doll. She was doomed to share the sad 
fate of her young mistress, and lie down by her corpse before the 
marriage ceremony could be accomplished. 

Ropo.Fo LANCIANI. 








BY-GONE DAYS IN BOSTON. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN. 





I HAVE school-boy recollections, chiefly anecdotical, of certain 
notable men in Boston, which, though affording mere glimpses of 
their personal characteristics, may be worth recording. These 
men belonged to a class which shed a distinct influence over 
society from the rostrum, the lecture-room, and the pulpit in a 
city which esteems itself—and not without some claim to the 
title—the literary metropolis of the country. I refer to the days 
of Webster and Everett, the Adamses, Otis, and Quincy, among 
statesmen; Judge Story and Rufus Choate, among lawyers ; 
Prescott and Ticknor, among historians; Emerson and Alcott, 
among philosophers; Channing, Lyman Beecher, Blagden, 
Ware, and Pierpont, among clergymen; and a host of lesser 
lights. I must confine myself to a few of those whose personal 
traits made an impression, at the time, upon my youthful mind. 

Daniel Webster, chiefly from his public fame, but in large 
measure from the fact that many of his glowing periods were 
familiar to us school-boys in the pages of our ‘‘Lovell’s Speaker,” 
was to me an object of profound admiration. I see him now, 
‘*in his habit as he walked,” a man of grand physique, with a 
dark, commanding countenance and penetrating eyes, dressed in 
a blue swallow-tailed coat, with gilt buttons, and a buff waist- 
coat, below which dangled his watch-chain and keys. 

The announcement that the great orator was to speak from 
the rostrum or in court was sufficient to fill the room to suffoca- 
tion long before he appeared. I was once, when a small boy, 
packed in a dense crowd at a political meeting in Faneuil Hall 
when Webster held forth, and I came near being crushed to death 
—a pigmy among giants—as the multitude within the hall, pressed 
by those who were endeavoring to enter from without, began to 
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sway to and fro, a solid mass of human bodies, as helpless to 
counteract the movement as if Faneuil Hall, the ‘‘ Cradle of 
Liberty,” was being rocked by an earthquake. The orator was 
in the midst of a stirring appeal, urging the necessity for individ- 
ual exertion and unflinching patriotism to avert the dangers that 
threatened the political party whose principles he espoused, when 
he perceived the terrible sway of the packed assembly and the 
imminent danger that might ensue. Webster stopped short in 
the middle of a sentence, advanced to the edge of the platform, 
extended his arm in an authoritative attitude, and, in astentorian 
voice of command, cried out : ‘‘ Let each man stand firm !” The 
effect was instantaneous. Hach man stood firm; the great heav- 
ing mass of humanity regained its equilibrium, and, save the 
long breath of relief that filled the air, perfect stillness ensued. 
** That,” exclaimed the great orator, ‘‘is what we call self-gov- 
ernment !”—so apt an illustration of the principle he was ex- 
pounding that the vast assembly responded with deafening cheers. 

I was scarcely less an admirer of Edward Everett, whose cold, 
classical, and studied style was in marked contrast to the massive 
warmth and energy of his great rival in public oratory. The one 
struck the quarry with the emphasis of a discoverer; the other 
chiselled the marble with the delicacy of a finished sculptor. To 
listen to Webster was to be warmed with an unexpected emotion: 
to hang upon the periods of Everett was to feel the charms of 
cultured rhetoric. 

I had been smuggled between some friendly petticoats into 
the gallery ‘‘ exclusively reserved for ladies” that I might hear 
Everett’s famous eulogy on the death of Lafayette, and I listened 
to it with devouring ears. On a pedestal at the right of the 
orator stood a bust of the illustrious Frenchman, and a full- 
length portrait of him in oil was suspended from the wall behind, 
on a background of crape. All this was prearranged to assist the 
orator in his peroration, and to these he turned with graceful 
action and impassioned expression as he addressed each symbol 
with the final words of his address: ‘‘ Speak, marble lips! Speak, 
votive canvas! Teach us the love of liberty protected by law !” 
I thought the applause would never end. 

Twenty years after, I mentioned to Mr. Everett the impression 
his address on that occasion had made on my youthful mind, and 
repeated his closing words. He complimented me on my “excel- 
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lent memory.” I did not, however, tell him what a shock my 
young imagination had received when I subsequently discovered 
that the ‘marble lips” he had invoked to teach the love of lib- 
erty were—plaster! Unfortunately for Boston, no ‘‘ quarried 
marble’s sculptured glow” from classic Paros, or even from Car- 
rara, representing Lafayette, was obtainable in the city at the 
time ; hence the ignoble substitute. 

That Everett resorted occasionally to accessories ‘‘ to catch 
the eyes of the groundlings ” may seem not altogether worthy of 
a man of such cultivated tastes and talents; but these studied 
effects, like his studied oratory, served to ‘‘ bring down” the 
house and the banquet-table; which, after all, is the object of the 
moment with the orator or the actor, or both combined. It was 
always successful with Everett. A gentleman who sat near him 
at a public dinner in Boston related a little incident in illustra- 
tion of this. Among the ornamented dishes on the table was a 
grand plat fancifully decorated, including two miniature silk 
flags on sticks, which were stuck into the viand previously to its 
being served. This dish stood directly in front of Everett. 
Before he was aware of it it was removed from the table for the 
purpose of being carved at the sideboard. When he missed it, 
he appeared to be seriously annoyed, and, beckoning to one of the 
waiters, whispered to him to bring back the dish and place it 
where it was before. This was accordingly done. My friend, 
one of the few who had observed the little by-scene, could not at 
al! understand it, or know why the great man had appeared so 
disconcerted at the loss of the dish and so immensely relieved at 
its reappearance ; but when the cloth was removed and Everett 
made his speech, in response to a national toast, the mystery was 
explained. As the orator warmed with his theme, and expatiated 
in glowing language upon the greatness of the Republic, and the 
patriotic emotions excited by the flag of the Union, whose folds 
they all beheld gracefully festooned around the walls of the 
banquet-hall, he seized—as if moved by the impulse of the 
moment—the two little flags from the dish before him and waived 
them, one in each hand, above his head, until his accents were 
drowned in the murmurs of applause that followed the graceful, 
appropriate, and, so to speak, inspired act. 

In one of his speeches Edward Everett spoke of “ the leaden 
weight of successful ambition.” With him the leaden weight was 
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disappointed ambition. Like Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and a 
host of others who were worthy to receive the highest gift at the 
hands of the people, and by patriotic and earnest work had 
striven to obtain it, he failed. As a scholar, a true patriot, and 
a finished orator, he was thoroughly appreciated by a large and 
discriminating class; but his natural temperament and exclusive- 
ness, perhaps as much as anything, did not commend him as an 
eligible candidate for the Presidency. Webster, on the other 
hand, was ‘‘in touch” with the people, and his name was a 
watchword of strength; but his strong advocacy of partisan 
measures had severed the sympathies of a large section whose 
vote would have been necessary to his success. 

On my way to and from school I had to pass the Court-House, 
and would occasionally slip in to enjoy the cross-examination of 
a witness, the pleading of the barrister, or the charge to the jury 
of Chief-Justice Story. There I heard Rufus Choate seduce the 
obtuse minds of unintellectual jurymen by his fervent, almost 
womanly, appeals to their sympathies in behalf of the prisoner at 
the bar, who, in the majority of cases, richly deserved punishment. 
In this class of oratory Choate had no equal. Ionce heard him 
defend a man charged with obtaining goods under false pretences, 
who had represented himself to his creditors as possessing a large 
capital when in point of fact he was a bankrupt. Not a word of 
evidence could be extracted in favor of the prisoner, whose guilt 
was fully established. But Choate had ascertained that, many 
years before, when a very young man, the accused had, on one 
or two occasions, taken charge of a Sunday-school class to relieve 
a teacher who was ill. The great barrister seized upon this fact 
as a drowning man a straw, and clung to it with a tenacity and 
impressiveness of appeal that astonished judge and jury. His ar- 
gument was something like this: Could such a self-devoted 
Christian, a young man surrounded by the allurements of a great 
city, voluntarily resist them and give himself up to the religious 
training of little children, teaching them the word of God and 
elevating their minds and hearts with lessons of morality, if he 
was himself corrupt and unprincipled. No, No,—a thousand 
times No! His failings in life were the common failings of 
humanity. He was self-deceived, sanguine, impracticable—a 
man whose ideas were rose-colored, and who imagined, as he 
looked over his stock in trade and built castles-in-the-air of future 
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prosperity, that he was already a man of means, and in reality 
possessed the amount which, under this self-delusion, he repre- 
sented to his creditors to be his capital. And so forth and so 
forth. Then followed the illustration of a mirage in the desert, 
when the wearied traveller, deceived by the aérial phenomenon, 
fancies that he beholds in the distance palaces and verdure and 
gushing fountains, which, alas! on a nearer approach dissolve 
into airy nothings. Tears bedewed the eyes of the eloquent 
pleader ; at least, he frequently wiped them with his handker- 
chief, and as frequently had recourse to the glass of water on 
the table to relieve his choking utterances. This was too much 
for the sensibilities of the juryman, and they acquitted the rascal 
at the bar without leaving their seats. 

Choate’s deeply-furrowed face and unhealthy expression indi- 
cated an overtaxed brain at the expense of irregularity in living. 
I believe he had no time to compress his preparation of cases 
within office hours, and did an immense deal of work at home. 
Not that ‘‘ he took his briefs to bed with him,”—as is said to be 
the case with a celebrated London barrister,—but that his briefs 
kept him out of bed for the greater part of the night, and that he 
drank an inordinate quantity of tea to keep off the sleepy god. 

As the demi-god of literary Boston, whose temple of worship 
was chiefly the lecture-room, I remember the thin features, the 
turned-down collar, displaying an excess of uncovered throat, and 
the calm, self-asserting expression of Ralph Waldo Emerson ashe 
indulged in his somewhat mystical utterances to the crowded 
assemblages of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
A large part of the audience was composed of merchants, some of 
whom declared ‘‘on ’change,” the following day, that the 
mystical Sage of Concord was ‘‘ too much for them, but that their 
daughters understood and appreciated him thoroughly.” But for 
the limitations of space I should yield to the temptation to repeat 
here many of the anecdotes current at the time in connection 
with this preéminently great and original philosopher. We must 
content ourselves with one, as illustrative of that extravagance of 
expression which occasionally betrayed his sense of keen humor. 
Emerson was at the theatre one evening, in company with his 
esthetic friend Margaret Fuller, to see the renowned Fanny 
Ellsler. As the ‘divine danseuse” was executing one of her 
inimitable pirouettes, balancing her supple body on the toe of her 
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left foot, while she extended her right one to a dangerous—not to 
say questionable—height into space, and revolved slowly on her 
satin pivot in the golden glow of the footlights, Miss Fuller turned 
to Emerson and whispered: ‘‘ Ralph, this is poetry!” ‘* Mar- 
garet,” responded the Sage, ‘‘it is religion !” 

The word ‘‘religion” reminds me of what might well be 
termed ‘‘ the City of Churches,” for public worship was sancti- 
moniously observed in more sacred edifices than seemed to be re- 
quired by the number of the population. Unitarianism was the 
popular faith, and, if I remember rightly, this denomination was 
represented by ten or twelve churches, or, rather, ‘‘ meeting- 
houses,” while the Episcopalians did not number more than two 
or three. Muchas the Church of England regards the dissenting 
places of worship, the Unitarians of Boston looked upon the 
worshippers at other altars than their own. Overtopping all 
others in the force of argument, elegance of diction, and influence 
of appeal, stood William Ellery Channing, and so liberal and 
philosophical, so pure and elevating are his writings, that it is 
not an exaggeration to say that no theologian’s library is complete 
without an edition of his works. The late Dr. Taylor, of Grace 
Church, New York, at one time regarded as the leading Episco- 
pal clergyman of that city, said to a friend of mine, who had 
expressed some surprise at seeing an open volume of Channing’s 
sermons upon his table: ‘‘ Channing? Why, sir, I consult him 
more than any theological writer.” So popular was this truly 
good and great man in Boston that every church-bell, including 
the Roman Catholic, tolled in solemn reverence and sorrow as his 
funeral cortege passed to his final resting-place. 

Channing’s physique was strikingly in contrast to his gigantic 
intellect. He was a small and feeble man, and a sufferer from pul- 
monary disease. His mind was like Goethe’s simile of Hamlet’s, 
‘‘an oak planted in a flower-pot,” whose ever-expanding root 
threatened at any time to break the fragile vase which held it. 
His susceptibility to anything like exposure led him to go to ex- 
tremes in protecting himself from the cold, penetrating air of the 
winter at Boston, and, being a man of strong will and rigidly 
methodical in his mode of life, nothing would induce him to go 
out of his house, even ina carriage, if the wind was from the east. 
I am reminded of an anecdote in this connection. The father of 
the present writer was a strong personal friend of Dr. Channing, 
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and saw him frequently. During one winter, the former, not 
having seen or heard from Dr. Channing for three weeks, not- 
withstanding that the weather had been unusually mild and agree- 
able, feared that he was ill, and called at his house to inquire. He 
found Channing in his library, the sun streaming through the 
closed windows and a blazing fire in the grate, while the doctor 
himself was in his usual health and spirits. Naturally the visitor 
asked him why he was not out enjoying the soft air and the sun- 
shine. Channing shook his head and said: ‘‘ Impossible, my 
friend. I dare not, and you know I never do, venture out of doors 
in an east wind.” 

‘* But, doctor,” said his friend, ‘‘ the wind is not from the 
east ; it has been south for the past three weeks.” 

** You are greatly mistaken,” rejoined the doctor; ‘‘ look at 
the vane,” pointing to the weathercock of the Park-Street Church, 
visible from the window. 

‘‘But that vane is rusty,” was the response, ‘‘and has not 
moved for three weeks. It wants oiling.” 

The astonished divine must have concluded that his own 
faculties required oiling, for he started off directly for his muffler 
and overcoat, and went out with his companion for a walk in the 
cheering sunshine, with the joy of a prisoner released from a long 
imprisonment in a case of miscarriage of justice. He must also 
have experienced a sense of mortification at the discovery that he 
had been deceived by misplaced confidence in the Calvinistic 
weathercock. 

Channing’s calmness and self-possession were additional traits 
in his character, and were singularly manifested on a certain oc- 
casion. He was seated among the audience in the gallery of the 
Old South Church, in the midst of a packed assembly, on some 
public occasion, when, suddenly, a portentous cracking sound 

was heard in the floor of the gallery. A panic ensued, which of 
itself was sufficient to create terrible danger. The general impres- 
sion was that the whole gallery, with its dense mass of occupants, 
was on the point of falling. The people with terrifying screams 
rushed to the points of egress, threatening to crush each other to 
death in their frantic efforts to escape. In the midst of this excit- 
ing scene Channing sat unmoved and perfectly composed, 
calmly advising’ all within reach of his voice to resume their 
seats, His example inspired confidence in those directly around 
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him, and as they reseated themselves their neighbors did the same, 
and in a few moments perfect order and quiet were restored. 
Another Unitarian clergyman who, for many years, influenced 
his congregation with almost supreme power, and who was the 
counterpart of Channing in physique and style of delivery, is 
worthy of a sketch. This was the Rev. John Pierpont. He was 
tall, strong-limbed, and energetic; possessing a very original 
mind and a directness of purpose which was never turned aside 
by questions of self-interest. Even to the verge of offence, and 
finally beyond it, he preached the duty of men to God and to 
each other, fearless of personal consequences. During the great 
temperance movement in Boston, Pierpont was in rather an awk- 
ward position toward his congregation. A strictly temperate man 
himself, he had always enjoined temperance upon his hearers ; 
but now he felt it incumbent upon him to join his forces with 
the party whose principle was “‘ total abstinence,” and he well 
knew that this would not be acceptable to the majority of his hear- 
ers. Among the pillars of his church, the principal pew-owners, 
and the largest contributors to the fund in its support, were two 
or three distillers of ardent spirits, who had accumulated large 
fortunes in their trade, and who were held to be honorable and 
worthy men. No doubt the conscientious preacher took these 
points into serious consideration ; but, being a man who despised 
half-measures in a ca3e where morals were concerned, he decided 
to preach down their vocation in life, even if it resulted in 
preaching them out of church. Accordingly, he did not mince 
matters, but with the full force of argument and appeal he 
denounced those who built up fortunes by the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, and held them chiefly responsible for the 
‘erying evil of the times—intemperance—and its debasing and im- 
poverishing results. One or two such sermons passed without 
serious comment, but as Sunday after Sunday the enthusiastic 
preacher returned to the charge, the distillers, supported by a 
majority of the pew-owners, could stand it no longer, and Pier- 
pont was respectfully dismissed from the pulpit. My impression 
is that from that time he abandoned the clerical profession; at all 
events, while continuing to denounce the use of spirituous drinks, 
he became an ardent advocate of spiritual-ism. 
As an honest and fearless preacher, he was an honor to the 
pulpit ; as a poet, his verses will always be included in any collec- 
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tion that fairly represents the lyrical talent of the period; asa 
promoter of education, his school-books were in use in every New 
England academy, and as a practical inventor, the ‘‘ Pierpont 
stove,” and even avery serviceable razor-strop, attested his claims 
to the title of ‘‘universal genius.” Very many years after I had 
seen Pierpont in the pulpit I was attracted, at a funeral ceremony 
in New York, by the striking appearance of a tall, patriarchal 
gentleman with a flowing white beard, who stood prominently 
among the mourners. Hearing my name mentioned by a friend 
who greeted me, the patriarchal gentleman turned to me and, 
introducing himself as Mr. John Pierpont, inquired if I was 
a relative of the late Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, formerly a “ clergy- 
man-at-large ” in Boston. On being told that such was the fact, 
he shook me warmly by the hand and exclaimed that the meet- 
ing was one of great interest to him and that, after the ceremony, 
he had a most important communication to make to me. 

I may here remark that the clergyman above mentioned, an 
uncle of mine, was one of the most benevolent and disinterested 
men it has ever been my fortune to know. His life was devoted 
to the gratuitous ministration from the pulpit and elsewhere of 
religion and of good works for the benefit of the poor of Boston. 
To this cause he devoted the larger share of his private fortune, 
and so wide was the extent of his reputation in this regard that 
an English biographer asserts that, as an unselfish humanitarian, 
he deserves the title of the American Howard. Among his per- 
sonal characteristics was that of occasional absence of mind. On 
entering the house one day, Dr. Tuckerman placed his hat upon 
the hall table, entered the parlor, and, seeing a magazine upon 
the book-stand, took it up and soon became absorbed in perusing 
its pages. In this occupation he was disturbed by the entrance 
of a lady, who, to the doctor’s great surprise, informed him that 
he had made the mistake of entering the wrong house, his own 
being the one next door. The body of this distinguished philan- 
thropist lies at Mount Auburn, under a marble monument erected 
to his memory by the poor of Boston, so many of whom desired 
to contribute to its cost that it became necessary to limit the 
amount of each subscription to one cent. 

To return to Mr. Pierpont. The ‘important communica- 
tion” that the reverend gentleman had to make to me was rather 
startling. With great solemnity and earnestness he informed me 
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that, a few days previously, he had held a most interesting conver- 
sation with Dr. William Ellery Channing. As Channing had then 
been dead for upwards of twenty years, I at first concluded that 
Pierpont was out of his senses ; but on recalling the fact that he 
was a pronounced Spiritualist, I listened with serious attention. 

‘*T asked Channing among other things,” continued my com- 
panion, ‘‘ where he then was. 

“«* Tn the fifth heaven,’ he replied. 

**«*¢ And where is our friend, Dr. Tuckerman ?’ 

‘*«Tn the seventh heaven.’ 

‘«*« And how happens it that he, good as he was, is in higher 
glory than yourself ?’ 

«On account of his great unselfishness,’ was Channing’s re- 
ply. I knew,” continued Pierpont, “‘ that this fact would be 
of great interest to you and your family, and it looks like a special 
providence that I am favored with this opportunity of making it 
known.” 

With the exception of this idiosyncrasy, Pierpont was perfectly 
rational, and probably his colleagues of the spiritualistic circle 
would assert that this interview with the departed was the strong- 
est evidence of his perfect lucidity of intellect. Pierpont’s latter 
days were passed in Washington as a clerk in one of the depart- 
ments, and as an occasional public lecturer. 

Another very notable clergyman of Boston was the Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher, father of the late Henry Ward Beecher, of Brook- 
lyn. He was one of the lights—technically speaking, the ‘ blue 
light ’—of Calvinism. He was a powerful preacher to a devoted 
congregation, and indulged in sectarian denunciation beyond what 
were generally considered the bounds of good taste. I recall a 
rainy Sunday afternoon when, Beecher’s church being near our 
house, I attended the services, more, I fear, from curiosity than 
religious impulse. The sermon was upon procrastination in ful- 
filling Christian observances. It made an impression upon my 
mind from a circumstance that attended it. After describing the 
horrors of hell that await the impenitent sinner, and enumerating 
the sins which lead to the burning gulf, among which procras- 
tination is one of the greatest, the eloquent preacher illustrated 
this evil by a case in point. A mother who had always intended 
to present her infant for baptism postponed the ceremony, 
through negligence or worldly occupation, from day to day and 
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from week to week. As a careless nurse was one day amusing the 
infant by throwing it up and catching it in her arms, she at 
length missed her aim, and the child fell heavily upon the hearth- 
stone, fractured its skull, and shortly after died. 

‘‘That child,” continued the preacher, ‘‘who might have 
been an angel in heaven, is now, through the negligence of its 
parents in the matter of baptism, a tenant of hell.” 

The congregation were much moved; one gentleman especially 
so, for he seized his hat, left his pew, and with an expression of 
ineffable disgust strode down the broad aisle and out of the 
church. The brethren were greatly shocked; not, it appeared, 
at the sentiments of the preacher, but at the lost sinner who in 
so unseemly a manner had rejected the warnings of the pulpit. 

When one of the theatres in the city was burned down, 
Beecher declared in the following Sunday’s sermon that ‘‘another 
gateway of hell had been destroyed by the direct intervention of 
Divine Providence.” Shortly after this event one of the church 
buildings fell a victim to the flames, and about the same time the 
theatre which he had denounced was rebuilt on a more extensive 
and elegant scale; but it was remarked that the distinguished di- 
vine made no allusion whatever to either event. During the later 
years of his life Beecher had the extreme satisfaction of fulfilling 
a boast that he would ‘‘ yet preach” in the building then desecrated 
by the name of the ‘‘ Tremont Theatre,” for it was eventually 
sold to a religious society, and from its pulpit the great ‘* blue- 
light ” of orthodoxy illuminated the congregation with his ex- 
treme theological views. 

One more clergyman, noted for his originality of mind and 
powerful influence in a peculiar sphere of action, ought not to be 
passed over in a sketch like this. ‘‘ Father” Taylor, as he was 
familiarly called, was the sailors’ preacher, guide, counsellor, and 
devoted friend, until his death left a vacuum not easily supplied. 
It requires infinite tact and good judgment, united with sufficient 
assumption of power, to enforce authority without impairing the 
bon ls of affection, and to keep a floating congregation of seamen 
and their families intact and permanent. This tact Father 
Taylor possessed in a remarkable degree. He was mild and 
forcible ; sympathetic and dogmatic; unbending in will, yet 
sensitive to the claims of the weakest member of his flock. 

Father Taylor belonged to the muscular class of clergymen, 
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and would pound the pulpit cushion as if it deserved corporal 
punishment, or hold out at arm’s length the massive Bible with 
the ease of a child dallying with a toy. ‘‘ The sailor and the 
sailor’s rights” was the motto which guided this excellent man in 
the discharge of his duties in and out of the pulpit. When the 
“‘world’s people,” as he called them, thronged the Bethel 
church on Sundays, impelled thereto chiefly by curiosity, he 
would stop short in prayer or sermon, if he saw any of his 
parishioners leave their seats to make way for the stranger, and 
peremptorily order them back. ‘‘ This church,” he would ex- 
claim, addressing the intruder, ‘‘ is for my people, and I will not 
have one of them disturbed. Let those who cannot find vacant 
seats in the pews sit on the pulpit stairs, or come up in the 
pulpit and sit behind me.” Many of the ‘‘ world’s people” were 
only too glad to do so. 

On one occasion I was present at the services when an infant 
was presented for baptism. The sermon over, Father Taylor 
descended the pulpit and stood behind the communion-table, on 
which had been placed two vases filled with baptismal water. 

‘** Let the child be brought forward for baptism,” he said, in 
a resounding voice. 

A timid, sickly-faced woman, with an infant in her arms, 
left her pew and advanced to the altar-rail. 

‘‘What is to be the name of this child, my good woman ?” 
said the clergyman, with a tone of encouragement. 

‘Susan, sir,” she answered, in a weak, tremulous voice. 

**Susan isa very good name. Now give me your attention. 
Here are two baptismal bowls. One, you see, is a richly-chased 
vase of solid silver—a gift to the Bethel, and a very handsome 
gift it is. It must have cost a good deal of money. But, here,” 
strongly emphasizing the sentence—‘‘ here is a vase without 
adornment—a plain, strong, unpretentious bowl; dut, it is made 
from the wood of that glorious old frigate, the ‘Constitution’ ! 
Now, which do you prefer? You have your choice. Which 
shall it be ?” 

‘‘ The ‘ Constitution,’ sir,” replied the half-frightened, nerv- 
ous little woman. 

** You are right, ma’am; the ‘Constitution’ it shall be”; 
and he proceeded with the ceremony. 

CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, 











HOW I BECAME AN ASTRONOMER. 


BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 





How did I become an astronomer? The question is a pecul- 
iar one. You might, perhaps, just as well ask a poet, a painter, 
or a sculptor how his special tastes were awakened. So far as I 
am concerned, I cannot bring to mind the time when I first took 
interest in the wonders of the heavens. 

When a child, as far back, in fact, as I can remember, I was 
moved by the glory of the starlit firmament at night and of the 
westering sun at eventide ; my heart thrilled within me at the 
lordly spectacle of nature ; and, like all children, my inquisitive 
brain was disturbed by a thousand questions. Why was this ? 
Why was that? Where did the sun go to at setting? What 
were all those stars? And what about the earth whereon we 
live—who sustained it ? 

I was five and a half years old when an annular eclipse of the 
sun occurred to the inhabitants of the department of the Haute- 
Marne, where my family lived and where I was born; a second 
eclipse (which was a total one in Germany) was also visible in 
the same province when I was between nine and ten years of age. 
I have but a vague remembrance of the first, which occurred 
in the morning in the fall of the year, and seemed to bring back 
night shortly after sunrise; but I remember the second as if it 
had taken place yesterday. It was in the afternoon of a full summer 
day. The sky was one broad expanse of blue. The sun shone 
most brightly, when my mother came to fetch us, my little 
brother, my young sister, and myself, to go into the street, near 
the gable of our house, where she had caused a pail of clean water 
to be placed. We gazed at the image of the sun in this mirror, 
which was well within our reach. We saw it gradually diminish 
in size, as the invisible dark disk of the moon.crept over its red- 
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dening face. The moon soon covered more than one-half of the 
orb of day. Nature put on a lurid and sinister appearance. I 
remember that the good old countrywomen of the place said that 
the end of the world was at hand. 

This celestial phenomenon impressed me the more forcibly at 
the time because it had been foretold to a minute by the learned 
men of Paris, and had taken place exactly as predicted by them. 
I should not be surprised if the event had a decisive influence on 
the development of my tastes. At nine years and a half the mind 
and character appear to be almost formed, and to afford a fair 
indication of the features they are likely to evince after gaining 
strength. Some even may manifest those features at an earlier 
age. Three years previously the prefect of the department had af- 
fectionately taken me in his arms and given me a bag of sugar- 
plums, because I was the only pupil to answer satisfactorily a few 
questions in geography put by him while on a visit of inspection 
to the parish school. 

Our house was built on the slope of a hill called the ‘‘chateau” 
because in old feudal days a castle frowned on its summit over 
the surrounding country. Of this ancient stronghold nothing at 
present remains but ruins. From this high ground, however, a 
commanding prospect may be enjoyed. At evening, when the 
sun went down, I took pleasure in going there alone to watch the 
appearance of the stars as they shone forth one by one in the 
depths of the darkening heavens. The names of a few planets 
and constellations had found a place in my youthful imagination: 
Venus, the bright evening star ; the Pleiades, or, as I called them, 
the hen and her six chickens; Orion, better known to me as the 
rake; and the Polar Star. What were those distant worlds ? 
How far away were they from our globe ? What, in fact, was the 
whole sky whither we would fain have flown on our childish 
wings ? 

Another reminiscence recurs of those now distant years. Hav- 
ing terminated my studies at the parish school, my family, when 
I was about ten years of age, took the necessary steps to prepare 
me for the ecclesiastical profession, which, as I then thought, 
was to be my future career. The village priest kindly volunteered 
to instruct me in the rudiments of Latin and Greek. As the 
progress I made in the dead languages was fairly rapid, I was 
ere long taken to Langres, a town at that time more celebrated 
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in my eyes for its cathedral and small seminary than on account 
of its strategic position or its historical renown. It was a little 
place secluded from the rest of the world, where the steam whistle 
of the locomotive was scarcely heard as yet ; steeped in devotion 
and silent as a cloister of the middle ages. Everything about it 
suggested religion and miracles, and the church was at the head 
of everything. Diderot began his classical studies where I was 
about to commence mine. 

We were trudging up a steep ascent, my father and I, beside 
the tired horse that painfully tugged at the coach, when one of 
those problems that puzzled me most—the hundredth perhaps 
since our departure—suggested itself, but, somehow or other, re- 
mained inflexibly unsolved. I wanted to know what was beneath 
the earth and why it did not fall. My father’s evasive replies only 
added to my curiosity. I could not detach my thoughts from the 
image of our globe suspended in space. It took my sleep away 
the following night. I repeatedly questioned my professors, but with- 
out ever receiving from them a reply that satisfied me thoroughly. 
One even went so far as to assure me that astronomy was a science 
not to be wholly relied upon, and that the old idea of the sun re- 
volving around the earth was perhaps the best and, after all, the 
most probable. 

I had a chum who had the half of an opera-glass in his posses- 
sion. ‘The first opportunity that offered—it was on a Wednesday, 
as we returned from our walk to the neighboring mountain—I 
looked at the moon through this rudimentary instrument. I no- 
ticed the depressions formed by the circular cavities and seas as 
they appear fringed by the solar light along the moon’srim. What 
a discovery was this! And how my heart beat! There were 
mountains in the moon, as on our earth! And seas! And coun- 
tries! Perchance also inhabitants! The young professor who 
walked by my side answered each of my questions on the subject, 
saying: ‘‘Why not?” But to the last question he said: ‘Oh, 
as for inhabitants, that is impossible ! ” 

The following year a comet appeared in the sky. Being only 
a day scholar, I was able to accompany some members of the 
family with whom I boarded to look at it in the evening from the 
ramparts of the town. Its pale light, weird appearance, and the 
fact that it changed its position in the sky from one evening to 
another, struck my childish fancy with amazement. It soared 
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above the sunset like an airy feather, and shone with a soft, calm 
light that suffused the depths of the heavens. It was to mea 
note of interrogation poised in the infinite. But as I generally 
received anything but satisfactory answers to my questions, I be- 
gan to hold my peace and to think for myself. 

The greater number of my youthful reminiscences are of much 
the same kind. Of the many subjects that went to make up the 
course of my studies, those which related to cosmographical mat- 
ters, the position of the earth, the mechanism of the seasons, the 
action of the sun, were among the most interesting to my mind : 
and, | may add, those bearing on the phenomena of terrestrial 
nature—the chrysalis that grows into a butterfly, the fossils with 
which the soil of those Jurassic regions abounds. Often at early 
morning in winter, before the sun rose, I have sketched the out- 
line of Mont Blanc, which towered in the distance, while dream- 
ing of the curve of the terrestrial globe and the dimensions of our 
world. The hills of the Haute-Marne, its elevated promontories 
that shoot up almost vertically from the extensive surrounding 
plains, may be looked upon as so many observatories. From their 
summits the eye often soars above a lower sheet of clouds, that 
looks like an ocean of drifted snow. It often happens also that 
the sidereal heavens are so clear and transparent that the gazer 
seems drawn upwards nearer to the stars. ‘Thought soars over the 
surface of the whole broad world. 

The aptitudes with which one may be endowed at birth find 
here a wide field and full scope for their development. It is 
nature herself that here addresses us. The prospects are ample 
and imposing, the hills graceful and verdant, the meadows richly 
clad; streams gurgle, birds warble, insects hum, and everything 
speaks of life—actual life, and also life ancient and perpetual. 
You cannot take up a stone, so to speak, but it contains a trace 
of some petrified animal. 

The thought is strong within me, therefore, that I have 
always been in the same frame of mind wherein I am to-day. 

At fourteen, when my classical studies were about terminated, 
my family went to live in Paris. At that age I was an omnivo- 
rous reader of works bearing more especially on natural history 
and astronomy. In my fifteenth year I was, above all, taken up 
with cosmographical questions, and wrote a big book on the origin 
of the world-—a volume naturally incomplete and of little value, 
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which luckily never met with a publisher, but which eventually 
took the form of a work of mine entitled ‘‘The World Before 
the Creation of Man.” 

A happy concourse of circumstances led me, when in my 
sixteenth year, to enter the Paris Observatory. I was introduced 
to Le Verrier by Father Babinet, as he was familiarly called, and 
received as an assistant astronomer at that institution. I was 
passionately fond of astronomy. But having read Arago’s 
scientific treatises, especially the one which refers to Bailly, who 
fell a yictim to revolutionary fury, I had some misgivings as 
to whether I should consecrate myself definitely to so austere a 
vocation. My hesitation will be readily understood if the picture 
Arago has drawn of the young astronomer is placed before the 
reader. Here it is: 


“The modern astronomer, who is really worthy the name, must renounce the 
pleasure of society and even the comfort afforded by a few hours of uninterrupted 
sleep. In climates like ours, during the severer seasons of the year, the sky is almost 
always hidden behind a thick curtain of clouds. To verify such or such a point in 
theory, it is necessary to watch for the slightest opening and turnit at once to ac- 
count, under penalty of putting off for hundreds of years any such verification. A 
favorable wind dispels the vapors in the direction where, for the space of a few 
seconds only, some important phenomenon is about to take place. The astronomer, 
exposed to every inclemency of the air,—a condition best ealculated to insure ac- 
curacy,—his body painfully bent, directs with all possible diligence the eye-piece of 
a telescope with graduated scale on the star impatiently awaited. The lines of 
reference are mere gossamers. If, in adjusting the instrument, he blunders by one- 
half the thickness of one of those lines, the observation will be null and void. Judge 
of his anxiety: at the critical moment a breath of wind causes the artificial light 
fixed upon the telescope to vibrate, so that the lines become almost invisible. The 
star itself, whose rays reach the eye through atmospheric strata of variable denaity, 
temperature, and refracting media, appears strongly to oscillate, so that its real 
position can scarcely be determined at a moment when extreme clearness in the 
image is indispensable to insure precision in the measurements; everything becomes 
confused, either because the eye-glass gets covered with vapor, or because the near 
approach of some very cold metal induces an abundant secretion of tears in the eye 
next to the telescope; the wretched observer is thereupon exposed to one of two al- 
ternatives : either he must leave to others more lucky the authentication of a phe- 
nomenon which may never once again occur during his lifetime, or introduce into 
science results the correctness of which is problematical. Finally, to complete the ob- 
servation, he must consult the microscopic divisions of a graduated circle, when the 
strained vision, which in some superinduces blindness, must take the place of what 
opticians call the indolent vision, the only one that the ancients needed. 

““Nosooner has he escaped from this moral and physical torture than the astron- 
emer, if he wishes to know how useful his labors may have proved, is obliged to 
launch into numerical reckonings of repulsive minutiwe and length. Certain calcu- 
lations need a whole day’s work to compare them with the tables.” 


In presence of such a picture one may well have cause to hesi- 
tate. M. Pasteur, whom I visited at the Normal School, advised 
me to enter the Museum, as natural history shared with astron- 
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omy my best predilections. The Observatory, however, won the 
day, and I am delighted that it did. That imposing edifice, to 
my eyes, wasa temple. I venerated its noble traditions. I had 
for the author of the discovery of Neptune an unfeigned admira- 
tion, and was proud to be admitted to work under his shadow. 

Such, then, is the way I became an astronomer ; or, rather, as 
it seems to me I have always had the same tastes, this is the way 
my astronomical career was decided. 

Since then, however, I have found out that the ideas I had 
formed about astronomy and astronomers do not exactly corre- 
spond with stern reality. I noted in the temple many petty 
jealousies, narrow-minded ambitions, some good calculators, but 
very little enthusiasm for the sky, and not a particle of poetic 
sentiment. Several among them looked upon the science much in 
the same manner as if they had to make a piece of furniture or a 
pair of shoes. It is only fair to add that the pursuit of pure 
mathematics dries up every surrounding object like a fruitless 
blast, and that the era of physical astronomy had scarcely then 
reached its dawn. Within the last quarter of a century our 
sublime science has been wholly transformed. Instead of watch- 
ing inert masses in motion through the void of space, the study of 
the universe as related to the physical constitution of the different 
worlds, the evolutions of the stars and of life, has taken its place. 
It is a signal advance over the old school, and may be looked 
upon as likely to prove the grandest feature of astronomical 
science in the near future. 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 








A PLEA FOR COPYRIGHT. 


BY COUNT EMILE DE KERATRY. 





For many years France has anxiously awaited from the United 
States an act of reparation. It is impossible to understand on 
the other side of the ocean how the United States can persist in 
a system which is unfortunate for the probity of the country, as 
well as for the development of its literature. It is evident that 
as long as counterfeiting French works, whether artistic, literary, 
or otherwise, is authorized, national genius in this country can 
only develop with the utmost difficulty, owing to the evident fact 
that American publishers naturally hesitate to pay native authors 
large amounts when they are able to obtain the works of foreign 
authors for nothing. Consequently, from the point of view of 
the United States, there are two questions : first, that of the pro- 
bity of the nation, which ought not to be subject to the shadow of 
doubt; second, the protection which a government essentially 
protectionist should not refuse to its own authors. 

If we now regard the matter from the French point of view, 
we are forced tostate that the authors, editors, and artists of France 
have reached the utmost verge of patient endurance. It is impos- 
sible for them to understand how the revised statutes of the United 
States, with the amendments of 1870 and 1885 relating to copy- 
right, can authorize the plunder of foreign authors by domestic 
publishers without requiring some just compensation for the 
authors’ labor. The French people are the more justified in 
being astonished at such a law because, since the superiority of 
the United States as an inventive nation became manifest, they 
unhesitatingly united in the Conference of Berne. It was at this 
time, indeed, that the United States secured protection for itself 
throughout Europe ; although since 1852, under a decree of the 
Imperial Government of France, American authors, as well as in- 
ventors, have been chivalrously accorded in France the same pro- 
tection as French citizens. The French Government now de- 
mands a reciprocity that is but just and fair. 
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The whole question is reswmed in this. Governments are re- 
sponsible for the morality of their people. It is for them to guide 
their people in the path of honesty and justice toward their neigh- 
bors. This duty the United States Government has not discharged 
in its treatment of the literary property of foreign authors. All 
departments of the government, indeed, are not equally culpable. 
The real culprit in this case is the House of Representatives. Many 
Presidents, and the Senate as well, have more than once recognized 
the necessity and justice of international copyright ; the House 
alone has prevented any such legislation, at times in consequence 
of the tyrannical obstruction of a minority. Nor can the House 
shift the responsibility from itself to the people whom it repre- 
sents. It cannot be objected that the members are bound to exe- 
cute a mandatory order ; for thus a member would be obliged to 
obey his constituents, even when their personal interests were in 
conflict with the good of the nation or the most elementary prin- 
ciples of morality. As an instance of this singular occurrence, 
although the majority of the House were in favor of the Chace bill, 
the tyrannical obstruction of one single member was sufficient to 
annihilate all hopes which had been built upon this bill. Ina 
speech which the present Speaker, Mr. Reed, delivered in Maine 
this year, foreseeing his elevation to that dignity, he stated 
that he intended to do everything in his power to bring 
about a revision of the rules, which have hitherto allowed filibus- 
tering and obstructionist tactics. The moment now appears op- 
portune to curtail the enormous privilege which the minority has 
arrogated to itself. It should not be sufficient that, because some 
districts object to copyright, the more intelligent, educated, and 
experienced representatives of other districts and States should be 
subjected to the perpetual affront of being obliged to see their 
own interests at home injured, as well as their good name for pro- 
bity misunderstood and condemned abroad. 

Aside from the question of interest and their good name, 
another point from which the United States suffers is that the 
extreme cheapness of foreign works, owing to the fact that pub- 
lishers pay no rights to foreign authors, is most prejudicial to the 
morality of the lower classes. For the editors and publishers of 
second- or third-rate order seek rather the number than the 
quality of readers, having no desire to furnish them with sound, 
healthy literature, but, on the contrary, with fantastic and im- 
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moral books, which appeal to their morbid tastes. The editors 
and publishers of good position and standing, however, have re- 
cognized and appreciated this fact; they have appreciated the 
seriousness of the danger, and as good citizens they realize that 
the intellectual and moral interests of the people are to a cer- 
tain extent under their charge, as the educators of the nation ; 
and they have devoted their chief care to republishing the best 
works of the most famous and esteemed foreign authors. 

They have recently given striking evidence of the sincerity of 
their sentiments by assembling for the first time, as Mr. Coudert 
facetiously observed at the recent banquet offered to me, with 
the author’s legendary hostility laid aside, joining in and adher- 
ing to the unanimous wish expressed for an international copyright. 

I do not desire to enter into any discussion concerning the prin- 
ciples or theories of the Democratic or Republican party ; for the 
question of international copyright is the most non-partisan ques- 
tion of all. If such a law shall be passed by the Senate and House, 
each party will be equally entitled to the honor and credit of the 
measure. National industry will profit thereby ; for the number 
of French authors who wish to be read in the United States 
will be very much increased ; editions therefore will be more 
numerous. All industries which unite in the making of a 
book will equally profit thereby. American authors will profit 
in two ways by this new legislation. In the first place, they will 
have many more readers in their own country ; they will be better 
paid by publishers ; and French editors and publishers, who even 
now pay for translations of American works, will seek to augment 
their own interests by extending and multiplying translations of 
American works throughout France. 

America, whether North or South, has remained outside the 
literary union existing throughout Europe. It is very certain 
that, as soonas the Congress of the United States enacts an inter- 
national-cépyright law, the republics of Central and South 
America will follow suit. The true method for the United States, 
in order to place itself in union with Europe, would be to imitate 
what President Cleveland, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, has already done in regard to industrial property, when 
he took the initiative in joining in the Conference of Berne. That 
is to say, it should adhere, through President Harrison, to the 
Conference of Berne iu regard to literary matters; for there is a 
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close analogy between patents and literary and artistic works. This 
is weil established in the Constitution, where protection is granted 
in the same phrase to authors and inventors. The invention for 
which the inventor takes out a patent is the child of books which 
have stored up and communicated science and acquired experience. 

It is difficult to understand that the American people protect 
the child by legislation, but rob the parent of every sort of pro- 
tection. We will not be unjust enough to believe that the only 
reason for protecting the child is that it earns dollars, its ac- 
knowledged superiority in industrial and scientific pursuits being 
recognized in Europe. If the selfish opinion really existed in the 
United States, France would be fully justified in desisting from 
its chivalrous course, very much as a modern Don Quixote. She 
would, indeed, be guilty toward her own citizens by not defend- 
ing French letters and arts as the United States defends engineers 
and inventors. Mr. Bell and Mr. Edison feel no more pleasure 
in handling French bank-notes than we would feel in deriving 
some advantange from the numerous representations of ‘‘ The 
Drum Major” and other works of Offenbach, Lecocq, etc. For 
their eyes the color of gold is exactly the same as it is to in- 
ventors. It is well, this being understood, to express to 
American legislators the conviction that, if the condition of 
affairs which not only hurts the purse of the French author, but 
which also injures and mutilates his works with translations and 
adaptations, still continues, owing to bad faith and unscrupulous- 
ness in some parts of the West, French legislators will not delay 
in making reprisals by withdrawing from their industrial conven- 
tions that protect American patents, which would thus become 
public property. The copyright guaranteeing literary works is at 
least deserving of as much regard as a patent covering an in- 
vention. 

It seemed proper to me to offer to the readers of THE NorTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW these few observations, and I feel more en- 
couraged since the educated and literary elements of the American 
nation have recently affirmed that the consciences of France and 
the United States were entirely in union on this important 
question of artistic and literary right. These few lines could, I 
think, be signed equally well by Mr. Appleton or Mr. James 
Russell Lowell as by myself. 


E. pE KERATRY. 




















WOMEN’S VIEWS OF DIVORCE. 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE, AMELIA E. BARR, ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, AND JENNIE JUNE. 





1. Ir 1s the very highest function of man and woman to raise 
and train a family. Indeed, civilization has put this end in 
view—the perpetuation and improvement of the race. The es- 
tablishment of homes, the rearing of families, the founding of 
schools and colleges, the planting of institutions, the main- 
taining of governments, all are but means to this end. Mar- 
riage therefore, being necessary to the existence of the family, 
is the most important and the most sacred institution known 
to humanity. It is older than the state, and ranks higher in 
importance, for the home makes the everlasting granite on which 
civil government rests, and is stable and righteous in proportion 
as homes are permanent and pure. When we arraign the public 
life as corrupt and low in moral tone, we are making sad con- 
fession of the corruption of the private life and of the low moral 
standard of the home. And to reform the public life, the puri- 
fication must begin at the hearth-stone. 

The highest ideal of marriage is likely, other things being 
equal, to eventuate in the highest type of family, and the best 
thing that can happen to any human being is to be well born. A 
true marriage is the union of one man with one woman, both of 
whom are normally developed, mentally, morally, and physically, 


Norr.—The questions submitted as a basis for the discussion on Divorce, which 
was begun in Tak Review for November, are referred to by some of the con- 
tributors to the present instalment. They are as follows : 

1. Do you believe in the principle of divorce under any circumstances ? 

2. Ought divorced people to be allowed to marry under any circumstances? 

3. What is the effect of divorce on the integrity of the family ? 


4. Does the absolute probibition of divorce where it exists contribute to the 
moral purity of society }—Ep. 
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of suitable age and similar convictions, who are drawn to each 
other by mutual respect and love. The attraction of each to the 
other is so strong that it unifies their differing tastes and tempera- 
ments, and makes their happiness consist in mutual helpfulness. 
It renders concession and forbearance an ever-fresh delight to 
both, divides sorrow, doubles pleasure, an‘ creates an Elysium for 
‘* the twain made one ” that is found nowhere else on earth. 

Now, whatever impairs the integrity of marriage is not only 
at war with its primary intention, the proper rearing of a family, 
but it demoralizes both the contracting parties. There always 
resides in the highest ideal of marriage the purpose of perma- 
nency. But there are crimes committed by the married which 
defeat the ends of marriage, and render continuance of 
wedded life intolerable, if not impossible, to one or both of the 
parties. These are marital infidelity, drunkenness contracted 
after marriage, cruelty, desertion, conviction for felony or in- 
famous crime, and, in the case of the husband, failure to provide 
for the family, when the cause of his poverty is not the result of 
physical inability, or when it might have been avoided by ordi- 
nary industry. These violate the solemn contract of the wedded 
couple, made in the presence of a clergyman, or magistrate, and 
witnesses, which publicly ratified their previous private betrothal. 

It is at variance with the best interests of society, and lowers 
the. ideal of marriage, for such persons to be compelled to live in 
marital relations. If divorce is obtained because of such offences, 
it may, indeed, break up the home; but far better so than to per- 
petrate a greater wrong. No woman has a moral right to become 
the mother of children when the father is licentious, drunken, 
and cruel. For this perpetuates the brutishness and woe of the 
race, and gives an extension of time to evils that humanity should 
outgrow. Unthinking as to their cause, it has appealed to Heaven 
for relief, throwing itself in despair 


“on the world’s great altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God.” 


We are learning to-day that relief can only come from obedience 
to the laws of being, physical, mental, and moral, from a higher 
ideal of marriage, from nobler conditions of parentage. It is the 
very sin of sins to invoke the gift of little children into homes 
foul with corruption, where drunkenness gibbers, lust poisons, 
brutality deals murderous blows, and hate has usurped the place 
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of love. If any law made by man should seem to command it, 
by prohibiting divorce under any circumstances, we may be sure 
it would be in contravention of the divine law, and be better 
** honored in the breach than in the observance.” 

2. Is there any just reason why the innocent divorced party 
should be forbidden to remarry ? Should the law punish an in- 
nocent person for another’s guilt ? Why not goa step further, 
if the blameless divorced party is to be punished by prohibition of 
remarriage, and visit the same penalty alike on the husband and 
wife for every crime that either commits, regardless of the inno- 
cence of either? Why not imprison both when one steals, and 
hang both when one commits murder ? 

It becomes a different question when it is proposed to abolish 
all restrictions on the guilty divorced party, and to allow re- 
marriage at pleasure, which is permitted in some States. In 
many cases it would result in a repetition of the same offence 
against the laws of wedlock, and a second divorce would ensue, 
and so on ad libitum. And there have been other instances 
where, either from the awakening of nobler impulses, or from an 
acquired mastery over appetite and passion, or because of the in- 
fluence of a stronger moral nature, one who has grievously sinned 
in one marriage has nobly retrieved the past in a second, and 
henceforth has led a spotless and upright life. If not punishment 
alone, but reformation, be sought by the law, it can sometimes be 
obtained by giving to the offender an opportunity to reinstate him- 
self in honest wedlock and in legal domestic life. To prohibit 
remarriage absolutely is to open the door to immoral living. 

As any such prohibition must remain a dead-letter at present, 
since there are States where any divorced persons can remarry at 
will, whether innocent or guilty, I have thought well of the legal 
provisions of those States that leave the future marital rights of 
divorced parties with the court granting the divorce. In Ala- 
bama the court decides whether the guilty party shall marry 
again. In Maryland the conrt may prohibit remarriage to the 
guilty party during the lifetime of the innocent party, if there is 
good and sufficient reason. In Virginia the court may use its 
discretion in prohibiting the remarriage of the guilty party ; and 
soon. While the laws of the various commonwealths of the Union 
are so inharmonious and conflicting on the divorce question, it 
seems wiser to leave the future of guilty divorced parties in the 
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hands of the court, provided always that the court be of the 
highest authority, incorruptible in character, humane in spirit, 
znd so unimpeachable in wisdom and morality as to give it fitness 
for arriving at righteous decisions in these perplexing cases. 

3. The present fatal facility of divorce is undoubtedly men- 
acing the home, disintegrating the family, and endangering the 
welfare of society. For divorce is granted to-day for the most 
trivial causes; it can be obtained by collusion, fraud, and with 
absolute secrecy, non-residents receiving no notice of the suit 
brought against them in another State, and sometimes finding 
themselves divorced before they had even suspected that such a 
measure was in contemplation. ‘The causes justifying the State in 
decreeing the sundering of the marriage-tie should be reduced to 
a minimum; there should be an entire absence of the present in- 
decent haste in granting divorces, but, instead, the utmost delib- 
eration ; every divorce case should be made puodlic ; and my own 
predilection is in favor of granting ‘‘ total divorce ” only by the 
verdict of a jury trial. 

If these precautions were observed, they would immediately 
diminish the frightful number of divorces. Whenever it shall 
be established that divorce is primd-facie evidence of the guilt 
of one of the wedded parties, and the utmost publicity is given 
to the proceedings, that society may judge for itself, the integrity 
of the family will be maintained, and not injured, by divorce. 
One of its safeguards, which modern recklessness has removed, 
will be restored. It will be seen that husband and wife must 
conquer the incompatibilities of their domestic life, since occa- 
sional misunderstandings, differences of opinion, and vagrant 
desires cannot be made the ground for an easy disruption of the 
matrimonial tie. Out of this self-denial and self-discipline there 
frequently comes the largest blessedness of married people. 
Habitual self-control, which is essential to happiness in every re- 
lation, becomes the law of their lives. Passion dies out, and from 
its ashes there springs the divine mutual love which is the ante- 
type and vestibule of the marriage that shall be immortal. 

4. An absolute prohibition of divorce cannot legislate appe- 
tite and passion out of existence. They survive, rampant and 
fierce, and will defeat the end in view if church and state 
forbid divorce entirely, in the supposed interest of morality. 
The greatest grossness of life is permitted to men in many 
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European countries where divorce is difficult, and for their 
criminal pleasure houses of vice are regulated and protected by 
law. The very small number of divorces on record in such coun- 
tries is, therefore, no proof that they have a higher standard of 
moral purity than prevails among those people who allow a 
greater frequency of divorce. South Carolina is the only State of 
the Union that has not provided by law for the dissolution of 
marriage. If there is, therefore, a higher ideal of moral purity 
prevailing in that State than among her sister-commonwealths, 
where divorce for some causes is legal, there has come over its 
society a most happy change since the long-gone years when I 
had some personal knowledge of its social status. 

Now, what would I propose as a practical measure of @ivorce re- 
form? In later years I have come to think more of the prevention 
than of the cure of evils. If statesmen, rather than politicians, 
legislated for society, legal marriage would be made more diffi- 
cult and divorce less easy. At the time of my own marriage 
in my native city, Boston, about forty-five years ago, there was a 
legal requirement that all marriages should be published on a 
bulletin-board in the office of the city clerk during ‘‘three suc- 
cessive public days.” These might be three successive Sundays, 
or a Fast or Thanksgiving day, or other holiday, with two Sun- 
days. It usually happened, however, that the proposed mar- 
riage was placarded on the bulletin-board for two weeks. People 
passing and repassing constantly dropped into the vestibule of the 
office, where the bulletin-board was suspended, and scrutinized 
the advertisements. In two instances, to my knowledge, this 
publicity prevented marriages that would have proved disastrous. 
That precaution has been removed, and it is only necessary in 
Massachusetts that a “license” from the city or town clerk 
shall be presented when the parties to be legally married appear 
before the minister or magistrate. In many States no license is 
required, and a marriage may be rushed through with a bride- 
groom at the age of fourteen and a bride of twelve. Easy, secret, 
and rapid divorce follows legitimately in the wake of such unions. 

A low tone pervades society at the present time in reference to 
marriage. It is urged upon both men and women as a means of 
obtaining a living, and the self-indulgent young man who is on- 
the hunt for a marriageable heiress, that he may live without 
effort, is almost as common to-day as the luxurious girl who de- 
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clares her purpose to marry only a rich man—‘‘a great catch ” 
—without regard to age, character, intelligence, or compatibility. 
Marriages are made for convenience, position, policy, and for 
almost every other conceivable purpose. No dream of love hal- 
lows them, no thought of noble living dignifies them, no vision of 
little children, whose “infancy is a perpetual Messiah,” enters 
the heart or the wretched home. 

As I passed one of the gentlemen’s elegant club-houses to be 
found now-a-days in all cities, my companion, one of the most 
cultured and travelled men of the community, said : ‘‘ Here is 
one of the menaces of the home, and of the family, developed by 
modern society. And the untrammelled life which it is possible 
for men to live in these club-houses is not favorable to the highest 
elevation of men, to happy marriage, to the rearing of a noble 
family, or to the well-being of society.” If it be said in reply that 
women have also their club-houses, where they have equal re- 
tiracy and freedom from restraint, it can easily be shown to be 
otherwise. In the women’s club-rooms—not a howse—there is 
never a bar, nor a restaurant, nor apartments for smoking or 
card-playing. They are consecrated to serious pursuits, to read- 
ing, study, listening to lectures, and devising ways and means for 
intellectual, philanthropic, and reformatory work, and they are 
rarely tenanted after daylight. 

The question of marriage and divorce laws, and their reform- 
ation, is one in which women are vitally interested, for they 
are generally the deepest sufferers from the laws’ immoral and un- 
equal action, and for them there is the least redress. Whatever 
legislation may be undertaken, whether by concerted State 
action or through a national constitutional amendment, concerns 
both sexes equally, and both should have equal influence in 
directing it. Very many of the evils that have sprung up in the 
marriage relation have originated in the fact that one sex has 
been the sole dictator of laws which concern both equally. Men 
have made the laws of marriage and divorce, and women have 
never been consulted as to their wisdom, or their adaptability to 
women’s own circumstances, or their approval of them. 

The husband has legal control of the person of the wife; her 
services belong to him, and have no money value. She is expected 
to work for food, shelter, and clothing, and is thus made a pau- 
perized dependent on her husband. Whatever gains accrue from 
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her unpaid labor become his property. If she has leisure and 
ability to engage in money-making employments after perform- 
ing the household labor, many of the States of the Union give her 
earnings also to the husband. Four women of prominence in 
literary and professional life, whose names would be familiar to 
most of my readers, have been compelled to apply to the courts 
for protection against the husbands who would have robbed them 
of their earnings, while they were charged with the maintenance 
and education of the children. The impecunious condition of 
wives, not alone among those whose husbands are men of small in- 
comes, but among many whose means are ample, is one of the 
most fruitful sources of restlessness and unhappiness in married 
life, and is one of the underlying causes of frequent divorce. 

Only six of the United States allow the married mother to be 
an equal owner and guardian of the minor children with their 
father. In all other States the father is their sole owner and 
guardian. If the mother has no ownership in her little children, 
whom she wins in the valley of death, at the risk of her own life, 
she is, indeed, pauperized, most abject, most wretched. Ah, if 
men were not, in most instances, better than the laws they have 
made for women, this world would be Pandemonium itself! <A 
wife and mother should always be mistress of herself, and never 
the slave of another, not even when that other is her husband 
and the slavery is founded onher undying love. That robs her of 
half her value. ‘‘ Give your child to be educated by a slave,” said 
the old Greek, ‘‘and instead of one slave, you will then have two.” 

There should be legal equality established between the husband 
and the wife, equal ownership of the family property, equal 
guardianship of the minor children. For more than a quarter of 
a century I have been so situated that I have been the recipient 
of the confidences of wives and mothers to a very large extent. If 
I should publish the sad stories of injustice, wrong, and outrage 
of which they have been the silent victims, perpetrated under 
cover of laws made by men for the government of both sexes in 
married life, and by husbands who intend to be in the main fair 
and just, I would startle the community. 

‘*No ordinary man,” said John Stuart Mill, years ago, “is 
willing to find at his fireside an equal in the person he calls his 
wife.” Have we outgrown the narrowness of the day when these 
words were penned ? Are men now just enough to counsel with 
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women in formulating a code of laws that shall bear equally on 
husband and wife ? Are they prepared to convert into living 
verity the axiom of our great Bill of Rights, which declares that 
‘all just governments derive their power from the consent of the 
governed ”? Then, indeed, is a better day about to dawn on the 
world—*‘ a statelier Eden will come again to man.” If not, then 
the reformation of our laws of marriage and divorce must tarry 
yet longer for the tardy advent of the day when man will see in 
woman his other half, equal but diverse, who will be his best 
helper and his divinest friend, when he elevates her to the same 
plane of equality with himself, and forbids her to be fettered even 
by a gossamer. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





1. Drtvorce is a subject in which every one is concerned, and 
about which every one has something to say; the very last 
subject that can be treated dogmatically, for the wisest and best 
thinkers differ widely on it, both in its religious and social aspects. 
Personally asked if I believe in the principle of divorce under any 
circumstances, I answer, Yes, just as I believe that, if a limb is 
diseased, it is better to cut it off, and go halt through life, than 
lose life altogether. Second-bests are the materials out of which 
patient, cheerful souls make noble lives. I believe in divorce 
because, when a mistake of any kind is made, it is our manifest 
duty either to endeavor to rectify it or to spring out of its shadow. 
An unhappy marriage is the great mistake, the most pathetic of all 
mistakes, and one can hardly help some reproach upon Fate for 
setting men and women to choose their destiny while blindfolded 
by love or passion, and then punishing them for choosing wrong. 
But when mistakes are made, why give permanency to wrong and 
finality to suffering? The irrevocable contains no element of 
reformation. It is a hell without any new principles of action, 
without hope, and without energy. 

If a great problem of the nineteenth century couid be decided 
by an allusion to Moses, or Matthew, or St. Paul, any discussion 
on the matter would be idle and profane talking. But if the 
laws of Moses are binding between man and wife, why not 
between parents and children, buyer and seller, master and 
servant ? What right, indeed, have we for abrogating any of the 
social enactments contained in Leviticus and elsewhere in the 
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Mosaic writings ? Unfortunately, these old laws of Moses are 
generally brought forward to sanction some great wrong. The 
church has gone back to them for authority to burn witches, buy 
and sell slaves, collect tithes, etc. They are the Magna Charta 
of sacerdotal cruelty. 

It is a long step from Sinai to Bethlehem, but Christ in Mat- 
thew xix., 6, is usually regarded as indorsing the opinions of 
Moses—‘‘ what therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” These words contain a great truth, acceptable to 
every heart and every condition. What God joins together no 
man can put asunder. Such unions are perfect ; the partners in 
them never dream of divorce. Poverty, sorrow, care, shame, 
helplessness, only draw the bond tighter. They go to the grave 
together, and with a noble constancy look across the grave to an 
immortal companionship. A moment of time is sufficient for 
this real bond ; for no material fact is more positive than the fact 
of a love instantaneous in its apparent origin and immortal in its 
aspirations. ‘This spiritual marriage delights to ratify itself by 
some public ceremony, and the more solemnly-binding it is, the 
more typical of that never-ending union which both so ardently 
desire. Such God-made marriage no man has the power to sun- 
der. But when the lust of the flesh, or the lust of the eye, or 
the pride of life joins men and women together, the putting. 
asunder is an easy matter. There is no divinity at such marriage- 
feasts. Satiety, hatred, cruelty—at the best, indifference—follow 
hard after the bridal footsteps. 

I am far from thinking that in all such cases divorce is a 
proper remedy. The highest discipline of life makes us suffer 
for our mistakes as well as for our crimes; and habit and 
patience are great reconcilers to what is not easily changed. 
Many a pinching shoe has been borne, and worn, until it became 
an easy and perfect fit. Then, also, if women knowingly marry 
drunken and brutal men, and men knowingly marry silly women,— 
unless there follow some flagrant cruelty,—they have no more 
right to cry for release than the suicide has to expect that some 
good life shall be put in peril for his rescue. They ought to 
bear in silence and dignity the evil they have called unto them- 
selves. The cases in which divorce is the proper remedy need no 
specifying. Their title to consideration lies in the magnitude 
and heinousness of wrongs which cannot be hid, and whose 
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redress is to be accomplished by any means within the power of 
law. 

When God joins men and women together, the definition of 
marriage indicated by the Episcopal Church in their last General 
Convention is conceivable :* ‘‘ Marriage is not merely a civil 
contract, but a spiritual and supernatural union, requiring for its 
mutual obligation a supernatural, divine grace.” Many will ac- 
cept this saying who will not understand ‘‘that such grace is 
only imparted in the sacrament of matrimony, which is a true 
sacrament and doesactually confer grace.” For if this be true, does 
God confer this special grace on marriages made for gold or lust, 
on marriages having their origin in guilty passion, or brought 
about by great crimes ? If it isinherent in the ceremony, why is 
it not sufficient to prevent the wrongs that breed divorce? Is 
this ‘‘ supernatural, divine grace” imparted in civil marriages ?— 
for many of these marriages are evidently very happy ones. If 
not, surely the civil law has the power to annul a contract it had 
the power to make. Again, if this special grace is only given in 
some marriages, and withheld in others, who makes the distinc- 
tion? Or is the distinction not made, but the grace left to take 
its chance? These questions arise naturally out of the theologi- 
cal statement. Regarding the rite of marriage, a latent Catholi- 
cism underlies both the Anglican and American Episcopal Church ; 
but at the Reformation, Luther, for the German church, boldly 
declared marriage to be a civil contract, dissoluble like any other 
civil contract. However the marriage be made, the purposes for 
which the condition exists are well ascertained, and if these pur- 
poses are not fulfilled, or if they are made vehicles for outrage 
and crime, then it is neither right nor rational for society to 
maintain a relation so evidently immoral. 

2. If it be just in some cases to grant divorce, then the question 
follows, ‘‘ Ought divorced persons to be allowed to marry under 
any circumstances ?” The granting of divorce ought also to con- 
fer perfect freedom. The exception usually made in the case of 
fornication is really the strongest plea for this freedom. If the 
woman is the conjugal sinner, divorce without permission to 
marry puts her in the power of her seducer. He may say to her: 
**T am sorry the law forbids me to do you the justice I wish, but 
as it is, we must make the best of a bad business.” Now, it is 


A 


* Appendix XIII. of the “ Journal ” of that convention. 
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a part of our conventional law of honor that a man shall marry 
the woman whom he has lured from her husband and home. It 
is the only compensation he can make her, and even selfish and 
wicked men are acted upon by public opinion, and yield in some 
measure to this social necessity. But if remarriage is forbidden, 
a calculating villain will find in the prohibition an incentive to 
crime. 

In a woman adultery is rarely a calculating offence. It is said, 
‘*“The woman who deliberates is lost.” The truth is, women are 
lost because they do not deliberate. Thackeray had the pro- 
foundest insight into a woman’s heart when he made the miser- 
able wife of Barnes Newcome leave her husband and home in 
an hour when she had no such intention. Cruelly tempted, per- 
plexed and bewildered, when passion is stronger than reason, 
women do not think of consequences, but go, blindfold, head- 
long to their ruin. Are such women likely to be kept moral by 
any legal enactment ? As well try to deter or encourage them by 
the laws of gravitation. Prohibition never yet prevented crime : 
of what value is it, then, as a punishment ? 

And supposing that the woman is the innocent party, what 
right has the law to add injustice to injury, to condemn her to 
spend her life in solitude, finding the bread and bearing the 
burdens some other would gladly find and bear for her? Could 
the law set a good women in a position more beset by grievous 
temptations ? Alimony is never a sufficient right for a wronged 
woman; the guilty husband may betake himself to a foreign 
country, or otherwise evade it, for a husband who has deserted a 
wife in person will easily desert herin purse. Most women would 
consider heartless, deliberate, continued desertion a far worse 
crime than one committed ina moment of passion. And denying 
remarriage to a deserter would not check desertion. If may 
be fairly assumed that a man who would desert his wife would not 
hesitate to commit bigamy. Besides, if the prohibition to remarry 
be regarded as punitive, the unfaithful wife is not the sinner 
above all others. Women who are chaste beyond doubt are often 
very, very bad wives. Keeping the Seventh Command intact, 
they yet ruin and disgrace their husbands irretrievably. They 
may be drunkards or brawlers or thieves. They may be cor- 
rupters of their children. They may make their homes hells. 
Insanity is the only cause for divorce which should be coupled 
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with prohibition to remarry. For what right have we to deny to 
the unfortunate, or even to the guilty, that opportunity for con- 
solation or redemption which the very continuance of their exist- 
ence makes a divinely-granted right ? 

It may be said that a sinful man or woman should not be per- 
mitted to marry his or her paramour and live happily ever after- 
wards ; that such leniency is a premium on adultery. Not at 
all. Half the misery of life is included in ‘too late.” Such 
marriages are too late to avoid many a bitter drop, many an un- 
endurable memory, many a fearful looking-forward. The sever- 
est moralist need not fear, 

“For 'tis the eternal law that, where sin is, 
Sorrow shall answer it.” 

3. What is the effect of divorce on the integrity of the family ? 
It is disintegrating. It is disastrous. The home is no longer 
sacred; the world has made a thoroughfare through it. Its effect 
upon the family is so evil that this cause alone may be depended 
upon to restrain divorce. For the paternal and the maternal 
love does not die with the conjugal love. A father and mother who 
would not fear the disabilities of divorce for themselves will bear 
a great deal ere they cast its stigma upon their sons and daugh- 
ters. Yet when a family has come to a point where its heads are 
at two, where love is dead, and dislike or indifference brings forth 
ill words and ill deeds, divorce—so far as the family is concerned— 
has already taken place. It is even highly probable that the chil- 
dren will find in the dissolution of a wretched condition some 
influence more favorable to their happiness and development. 
Nothing, at any rate, can be worse for them than a situation in 
which they must either become passionate partisans or else prac- 
tise a constant indifference and a public deception. There are 
many cases in which divorce is the only cure for the existing moral 
depravement of the children. 

4. As to whether the absolute prohibition of divorce contributes 
to the purity of society, I have no data on which to base an opin- 
ion. But, as a rule, neither individuals nor communities are ren- 
dered moral by legal enactments. The immoralities which make 
divorce necessary exist whether divorce exists or not, and ignoring 
an evil does not annihilate it. There is a perverse element in 
human nature which makes people seldom inclined to do what they 
can do, and this element may be relied upon in some measure as a 
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restraining one. The love of home, the welfare of the family, the 
fear of a still worse future, the natural clinging of a mother to 
the father of her children, and, above all, the helpless position of 
a woman in a divorce court, standing passive while her honor is 
dragged in the public highways, makes divorce a weapon in a 
woman’s hand she will ever be loath to use. Also, no man can 
publicly expose his wife without some conventional disgrace to 
himself, even if he can come into court—which is very unlikely— 
with his own hands clean. 

One great menace to public morality from divorce is, however, 
quite within control—the suppression of all newspaper reporting 
in such trials. In France there isa penalty of 20,000 francs for 
publishing the revolting details in a divorce case. In New York 
they are the Sunday literature of the masses. But the suppression 
of divorce itself would no more tend to the moral health of the 
nation than the driving-in of an eruptive disease would tend to 
the physical health of the individual. 

Certainly the remedy proposed by the Episcopal General Con- 
vention—*‘ that severe penalties should be inflicted by the state, 
on the demand of the church, for the suppression of all offences 
against the Seventh Commandment and sundry other parts of the 
Mosaic legislation ”—is one which would meet with the unani- 
mous opposition of all kinds and conditions of men “ out of 
orders.” It is a proposition smacking of the Dark Ages, of 
Laud and the Mathers, and would open the door for a priestly in- 
tolerance which every man and woman would feel it a delight and 
a duty to oppose. The day for the church to dictate, and the 
state to enforce its dictates, is centuries behind our civilization. 
There would not be civil power enough in any state to enforce 
** severe penalties ” of priestly demanding. But if such power 
was given to the Episcopal Church, it could not be denied to the 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, ete. Besides, what special 
claim has the Seventh Command above all others? If it could 
ever be right to surround one command with “severe penalties” 
from the church, she must have an equal right to protect the 
other nine in the same manner. And this legitimate result of 
the Episcopal General Convention’s proposition is too absurd to 
be entertained seriously for one moment. It would convert our 
glorious Republic into the narrowest theocracy. The church had 
marriage in its jurisdiction for centuries ; it had the support of 
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the state; and what it could not do in ages of credulity it is not 
likely to do when individual opinions fear neither church canons 
nor popular superstitions. 

The strengthening of the marriage-tie and the decadence of 
divorce lie with the fathers and mothers of this and succeeding 
generations. Not by an accident was the Fifth Commandment 
placed in the van of all the commands regulating our social life. 
If parents will rear good sons and daughters, there will certainly 
be good husbands and wives, happy homes, and peaceful and hon- 
orable old age. For it is one of the worst attributes of divorce 
that it not only defrauds youth of its happiness, but robs old age 
of its respect and comfort. 

Unfortunately, however, even when we have determined the 
evils of the condition, and perceived, though dimly, what is nec- 
essary to its reformation, we are forced irresistibly upon the con- 
clusion that between miserable marriage and divorce there is only 
a choice of evils. 

AmeELia E. Barr. 





1. I BELIEVE in divorce as aright and needful thing only 
under one circumstance. It has been, and still is after a long 
life, my fixed opinion that in all the affairs of this world, as well 
as the next, the Scriptures are the only infallible guide. In the 
Bible are to be found a knowledge of humanity and a profound 
exposition of its needs and their remedies that are adapted to 
every human emergency. It seems, no doubt, strange to modern 
culture and absurd to modern infidelity that he who made man 
should understand better what is for his creature’s best good than 
man himself ; but all men accept the mathematical axiom that 
**the whole is greater than its part”: why should they deny 
that the same maxim holds good in ethics? And in referring to 
this authority we find no uncertain sound, no vague law, concern- 
ing divorce. Over and again it is declared that this is not per- 
missible except for one reason—the infidelity to the marriage- 
vow, in its most personal clause, of either husband or wife. 

And how rational such a law is! Were divorce permitted for 
drunkenness, insanity, poverty, incompatibility of temper, where 
would be the self-denial, the patience, the kindly daily deeds, that 
marriage in its highest sense produces and fosters? No ordi- 
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nance of God is meant to be for the mere pleasure or self-indulg- 
ence of humanity, but for an education into the divine life. 
“ Love was given, 

Acknowledged, sanctioned, chiefly to this end, 

That self might be annulled.” 
We are not beasts of the field, left to the undisturbed indulgence 
of our instincts and the sole purpose of doing our own will and 
following our own devices. We are the children of God, and 
however we deny or disgrace our birthright, 1 believe the most 
degraded sinner, the most vociferant infidel, has within him at 
times a conscious spark of the accountable soul that he must an- 
swer for to its Giver. 

But for the sin which is also a shame and an insult to the in- 
nocent party in this sacred contract there is no reason for en- 
durance or condonation. No pure and true woman, no clear- 
minded, honorabie man, could wish to live in such relation one 
hour after its discovery. The law of God in this matter is amply 
justified by the reason and conscience of man. Still, I would 
have temporary separation allowed by law, and the earnings of 
either party secured to his or her own use, in cases of persistent 
drunkenness, personal violence, or insanity; but not absolute and 
permanent divorce. Such separation would be a sharp lesson and 
punishment to the offender, and a needful protection to the weak 
in those cases, also assuring to a helpless family such support as 
the unoffending parent could supply. 

2. Here, again, the Bible answers for me. Christ laid down 
the law of divorce in words too simple and direct to be miscon- 
strued or evaded ; and the human reasons for this law are equally 
plain. If man or woman can sin against the faith ,and purity of 
the marriage relation, and, having broken the tie for that reason, 
reknot it at pleasure, in what is marriage better than consecutive 
polygamy ? I have myself known of a woman with three living 
husbands : was she any higher in the scale of morals than the 
most utter heathen or persistent Mormon ? 

My own feeling is strong against any remarriage after separa- 
tion by death. I think to a pure, delicate, faithful woman there 
can be but one marriage in her life. I think even the remembrance 
of a past love that once occupied the heart she tries to give to 
another must always fill her with shame and regret, though that 
early love may have been frustrated by evil tide or set aside by 
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death before it became an open tie. I am aware this is an ex- 
treme theory, but it is mine, and I believe there are other women 
who will agree with me. It is also a deep regret in my mind that 
every Christian church does not regard marriage as a sacrament, 
as does the Roman hierarchy. I think it is for the good and 
safety of society that it should be so regarded. 

From another point of view, consider what sort of men and 
women are those who are divorced for Scriptural cause. Impure, 
perjured, unrestrained by law of God or man, are they fit to 
reénter that relation from which all society and real civilization 
spring? Here is almost the only opportunity which the state has 
to control and regulate the marriage of its citizens, for the laws 
concerning marriages of minors are too easily and too often 
evaded to be much more than a dead-letter. And what good 
woman would marry a man so divorced ? What honorable man 
would offer the respect of his name and the honor of his home to 
a woman cast off by another man for this reason? Is it sensible 
or decent that such marriages should be sanctioned by any 
thoughtful, decent community, even if it were not distinctly for- 
bidden by God ? 

3. The families of civilization consist of the two heads, 
husband and wife, and of their children. What, then, is the effect 
of divorce upon the husband? If his wife repudiates him for 
the only good reason, what sort of self-respect can be left to him ? 
And with no self-respect, of what value is man or woman? His 
home is no longer arefuge ora consolation to him ; he is separated 
from his children ; he is branded in the eyes of society; for, how- 
ever successfully he may demand the sympathies of men of his 
own sort, or however impudently brave the opinion of the pub- 
lic, he knows that in the eyes of the best and purest men and 
women he is stamped with astigma of disgrace. It is true he 
deserves this punishment ; but does that make it more endurable 
or less degrading ? Such a position seems to me so dreadful and 
so pitiable that 1 would counsel a woman to endure and forgive 
her husband’s sins as long as nature and religious principle allow 
her to do so, for the sake of trying to rebuild his character and 
restore to him that self-confidence which, next to divine help, 
aids men who try to 


“ rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
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But if divorce for any reason is degrading and demoralizing 
to a man, what must it be toa woman ? For her the whole 
world has no mercy ; there is no forgetfulness of her sin, even if 
she repent in the bitterness of death ; and deeper woe than the 
world’s scorn awaits her, for I believe the worst woman on earth 
cannot be forever separated from her children without agony 
sooner or later. In the first whirl of passion she may forget 
them, but passion flies like a summer tempest and leaves devasta- 
tion along its track. Her children’s sweet, innocent eyes must 
forever haunt her ; their frighted and saddened calls ring forever 
in her ear; and she will know in the blackness of despair that 
she has committed woman’s unpardonable sin, for which society 
will allow her no place for repentance, though she seek it care- 
fully and with tears of blood. 

There have been men—to the honor of the race be it recorded 
—who have so nobly loved the weak or wicked women whom they 
have vowed before God to cherish and protect that they have hid- 
den from the world lapses and entanglements they alone have dis- 
covered, and tenderly won back to penitence and peace the 
strayed souls committed to their charge. These are they whom 
the world cannot know or honor, but there are women who wor- 
ship them as saints and saviours only next to him who made such 
men ‘‘ just and faithful knights of God.” 

And for the children—witless, harmless victims—what can 
atone tothem for the mysterious desertion of their father? Heis 
not dead ; they may even meet him in the street, seize him, cling 
to him, and implore his return,—I know of children who have 
enacted this pathetic and unconscious tragedy,—but he does not 
come back ; the pillar of the house has fallen ; but who will tell 
them why ? ‘The shameful knowledge lies in wait for them in a 
desolated future. 

But when the mother goes, worse want ensues ; then indeed 
their home is gone ; their hearts are full to overflowing with earth’s 
worst nostalgia ; thereare no fond kisses for those quivering lips 
at night ; no sleep-songs to lull their wakeful weariness ; no 
soothing of their sharp childish woes, “‘ as one whom his mother 
comforteth” ; no cool, soft hand on the forehead hot with fever or 
aching with fatigue. Oh ! worst of all earth’s innumerable losses, 
no mother! Nor can any tell them the sweet story that she is 
in heaven awaiting them, or lead them to deck the sleeping- 
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place of her dear dead body. She is worse than dead : she is di- 
vorced ! 

The family is the unit that is the germ of the state, the seed 
of civilization: where divorce so rends it and scatters its frag- 
ments abroad, can any philosophy, or any stupidity, or the 
crassest ignorance, deny that divorce destroys and obliterates its 
integrity ? 

4. As far as my knowledge extends there is no country and 
no church where ‘‘ absolute prohibition of divorce” exists. The 
lofty stand-point of the Roman Church permits an absolute 
separation of the two parties for certain reasons, without power of 
remarriage ; and it cannot be said that this is not divorce; it 
certainly is, in the Scriptural sense. But the average morality of 
countries where this church is the ruling authority is said to be 
no higher than that of other countries—a statement that might 
be explained and modified by the fact that these countries are 
notably in want of free public schools, and also by the more 
important fact that sin loses its terrors to the individual under 
the theory and practice of plenary absolution. 

Yet from the stand-point of common-sense it is fair to argue 
that a procedure which degrades and corrupts the individual must 
always tend to corrupt and degrade society; for society is not a 
unit, but an aggregation of persons whose association affects both 
the moral and physical status of the concrete mass. It is as true 
of society as of the church that ‘‘ whether one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it.” 

The frequent and apparently favorite argument that remar- 
riage after divorce should be allowed because otherwise men are 
driven to immorality is so shamelessly based on the assumption 
that men are no better than beasts of the field, and can neither 
dominate their instincts nor control their passions any better than 
other animals, that with the decent public in general, or the 
believers in the religion of the Bible, it should have neither respect 
nor weight. 

When men deny their own superiority to brutes, and prefer 
the gratification of their lowest natures to purity and nobility 
and the seeking of a spiritual life hereafter, then, indeed, it will be 
useless and vain to express any other opinions than those of the dog 
and the cat, and we may relegate our conversation to their sono- 
rous and expressive utterances; but as long as there are those, both 
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men and women, who “seek a better country, even a heavenly,” 
und see in true earthly marriage a type and illustration of Christ’s 
relation to his church, who consider that it is a single and holy 
relation, ordained for the good of mankind and as an education 
for heavenly places, just so long there will be those of either sex 
who consider divorce disintegrating and demoralizing to the indi- 
vidual, the family, and society at large. 
Rose TERRY COOKE. 


[ am asked a simple question which requires a complicated 
answer. Do I justify the right of divorce ? Assuredly. When ? 
When the question is a duel between a wrong and a right ; when 
not to give the right is to commit an undeniable wrong. I justify 
divorce as I do a surgical operation—then and thus only ; when 
it is the last expedient, the final hope, the desperate venture ; 
when there is nothing else to be done to save the social life. 

A man and woman elect to tie themselves together for life, 
presumably because they cherish each other above all human 
beings. To say that the causes which practically invalidate 
this tie are infinite in variety is only to say that human nature 
exists. To insist that the causes which may legally separate the 
married should be limited in quantity is only to say that morality 
isa virtue or frailty a vice. We should go so far as to make this 
limitation the severest, the most strenuous, that the highest 
civilization will bear. I cannot believe, in this matter more than in 
others, in ** going under,” as the phrase has it, to a compromise 
with ideal Right. But what is ideal Right ? 

[f a man knocks his wife down, he shatters the marriage-troth 
as much as if he brought an evil woman to her house. Ifa 
woman drinks away the moral nature of her unborn babe, she 
ceases to be a wife as surely as if she broke the Seventh Com- 
mandment. “Infidelity” to the obligations of marriage is a 
term to which we give a too restricted use. I do not hesitate to 
say that personal abuse, or felony before the law, or desertion, or 
habitual drunkenness, or other equivalent (if there be equivalent) 
offences, may justify divorce as amply as the crime of adultery. 
But that these offences need to be identified with a legal coh- 
science surpassing any thing yet brought to bear upon our statutes 
seems to me as much a matter of course as to say that the United 
States needs a navy. The power to wxmarry—in a state of society 
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like ours—should be made “‘ a strait and narrow way.” We have 
built it so broadly that ‘‘ thousands go in thereat.” It should be 
made unenviable, unpopular, unlikely, and the judgment of the 
people should hedge it about with thorns and barbed wire. It 
should be made as disgraceful as crime. It should be made as 
hard as death. 

The question whether a divorced person ought to marry again 
during the lifetime of the first partner is the last in, but it is the 
poser of the discussion. One gives an opinion on this point per- 
fectly aware that life and time may change it; for one sees that 
experience modifies or creates opinion easily enough on any sub- 
ject, but on none more thoroughly than on this. The personal 
equation affects our morality to an appalling extent; and saintly 
Stephen Blackpool, looking up out of the pit of death at the pure 
face of Rachel, in Dickens’s story, must have had his own views 
on divorce before which the comfortable judgment of a happy 
home ought to confess itself a blind and groping thing. But, so 
far as I feel qualified to form an opinion upon so tremendous a 
matter, I must believe that Mr. Gladstone, in this discussion, and 
Mr. E. J. Phelps, in that of another review, have come nearest to 
the right of the case when they would deny to the divorced under 
any circumstances the right of remarriage until death shall 
give it. 

Now, this old question is a threefold one, and ought to run like 
this : Shall we marry ? Shall we unmarry ? Shall we remarry ? 
Clearly, it seems to me that the emphasis of the discussion has 
been put in the wrong place. We should slip it further along 
the line of interrogative. It is less important to inquire, Do 
they right to remarry ? Were they wrong to unmarry ? than to 
ask, Did they right to marry ? 

I have spoken of the right of divorce as a surgical expedient. 
Carry on the figure of thought and we may learn a lesson. 

The best-instructed physicians know well that there exists 
to-day a subtle and powerful conflict in the professional world. 
On the one hand, the tendency of experiment turns terribly to 
surgery. Everything goes to the operating-table. Disease, like 
the demon in the New Testament, ‘‘ coming out, tears him” who 
is so miserable as to trust his life to the surgical fashion. Tenny- 
son, with the fine eye of poetry for the prevailing facts of science, 
struck the situation when he wrote of his hospital doctor, who 
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handled the child ‘‘ gently enough, but his voice and _ his face 
were not kind.” 


“ But they said too of him 
He was happier using the knife than in trying to save the limb.” 


On the other hand, there has intensified the solemn belief in the 
validity of the healing art. The materia medica is trusted above 
the butcher’s knife. ‘The fine, the delicate, the patient remedy, 
the prophylactic, or the tonic, or the curative, becomes the 
material of absorbing study such as the medical world has never 
known before. The doctrine of mercy, the theory of prevention, 
rule the medical conscience, and the healer’s intellect refines as the 
sensibility is saved—thus, please Heaven, the patient too. 

Divorce, at best, is pure surgery; nothing more nor less; neces- 
sary at the extremity, never to be tolerated when the milder 
measure will save the life. 

The truly scientific, and therefore the hopeful, treatment of 
this social disease must, I believe, consist more and more, and 
must some time consist entirely, in the preventive, and what we 
might call attentive, means of cure. What is the use—what its 
the use—in wearing out our brains to invent scalpels and probes, 
to cut, and sew, and carve, and bury, when a careful course of 
the right remedy would heal the patient ? 

In brief, so long as we are allowed to marry as we do, what 
right have we to expect anything else than unmarrying and 
remarrying to the end of this weak and wicked world ? 

As our laws stare us in the face, there is no man so drunken, 
so immoral, so brutal, so cruel, that he may not take to himself 
the purest, the most refined, the most sensitive of women to wife, 
if he can get her. There is no woman so paltry, so petty, so 
vain, so inane, so enfeebled in body and mind by corsets or 
chloral, flirtation, or worse, that she may not become the wife of 
an intellectual, honorable man and the mother of his doomed 
children. There is no pauper who may not wed a pauper and 
beget paupers to the end of his story. There is no felon re- 
turned from his prison, or loose upon society uncondemned, 
who may not make a base play at wedlock, and perpetuate his 
diseased soul and body in those of his descendants, without 
restraint. There is no member of what we call our ‘ respectable 
classes” who may not, if he choose, make a mock of the awful 
name of marriage, in sacrilege to which we are so used that we 
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scarcely lift an eyelid to express surprise or aversion at the sick- 
ening variety of the offence. 

Where is the law that prevents a titled roué from becoming the 
husband of a pure American girl ? Whereis the law that saves a 
rich woman from the designs of a mercenary spendthrift suitor ? 
Where is what Sophocles called ‘‘ the unwritten law” that pre- 
vents a man and woman who do not love each other supremely, 
unselfishly, permanently, and we might almost say divinely, from 
daring to take upon themselves the sacred marriage-vow ? 

Where is the public sentiment which calls a mariage de con- 
venance by its true name? Legalized prostitution are two ugly 
words ; but nothing less will fit the case. Where is the drift of 
high emotion which scorns a loveless marriage as disgraceful, 
makes a foolish one unpopular, and a wicked one impossible ? 
tive us the public opinion which will make it indelicate for a 
man to marry for a housekeeper or a woman for a home. Give 
us the average of judgment which shall stamp it a social blot to 
marry ‘‘ for position” and call it a crime to marry for money. 
Give us the great ideal which shall create the noble fact. Give 
us such a comprehension of the feeling which ought to draw men 
and women into the marriage-tie that anything less than almighty 
love should invalidate marriage as much as the absence of a wit- 
ness to the oath. Give us such a vision of the purity, the un- 
selfishness, the patience, the tenderness, the loyalty through sor- 
row and sickness and ill fortune and fading fairness, and the 
clash of temperaments, which the marriage-bond requires—such 
a holy power as shall lift us above the social mire toward which 
our nation is sinking. The sheer force of relentless right ought 
to hold us up; but the average opinion must form the moral der- 
rick. 

Bring to bear upon our worst perplexity our highest oppor- 
tunity. Make it as nearly impossible as human deficiency allows 
to marry wrong ; and we make it all but unnecessary to ask if 
divorce be right. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 





THE question of divorce isso largely one of sentiment with the 
majority of women, and so blended with their religious beliefs, 
that it is difficult to reach a simple, honest, unbiassed opinion in 
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regard to the just relations of the sexes and the influence of these 
relations upon society at large. That social questions, mar- 
riage among the number, have changed their aspects during the 
past quarter of a century no one will deny. But the tendency 
is less toward the breaking-up of family life, the disruption of 
family ties, I think, than appears on the surface. Marriage, as 
we understand it, is a comparatively recent institution. In the 
church it has always implied more or less of servitude or unques- 
tioning obedience on the part of the woman. The wisdom of 
obedience to all men, or to any man under all circumstances, is 
now doubted by intelligent women; and the sanction of the 
church has lost much of its sacramental character in the eyes of 
both men and women. 

This has opened the door to marriage as a civil contract, and 
to freedom of divorce. Side by side with the ease with which 
divorces may be secured has grown up the belief in individual 
rights and the pursuit of individual inclination as the highest 
good. A marriage that at the outset does not fulfil expectation 
is considered a “‘ mistake ”—a mistake that may have serious 
consequences, and therefore ought to be rectified as quickly as 
possible. It is forgotten that persons who have made one mistake 
will be very likely to make another. 

But now the question arises, What is a mistake ? and who is 
to suffer its consequences—the one who makes it or society at 
large ? Natural law compels each individual to suffer the results 
of his or her own acts, even though committed in ignorance of 
their consequences. This at first sight seems unjust; it would 
be so if men were born, lived, and died by and for themselves 
alone. But we learn by what we suffer, and discover our rela- 
tions to the world about us by the disagreeable aspects which those 
relations sometimes assume to us. From this point of view there 
are no such things as mistakes, or, if there are, we are here to 
make them, and our growth—the good they do us—depends upon 
the courage and wisdom with which we meet the circumstances 
they create for us. 

Doubtless the most serious ‘‘ mistake ” that can be made, from 
the popular point of view, is an uncongenial marriage ; and if 
marriage was simply to make two people happy, this would be the 
true aspect of the case, and the law might well be invoked to re- 
lease them from unpleasant bonds, and qualify them to try again. 
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But marriage has a much more serious intention, a much deeper 
meaning than this—a meaning that the civilized world generally 
feels and recognizes, and that renders it superior to the wicked- 
ness of many legal enactments, and still preserves the married 
home as the rule and separation as the exception. 

Yet it would be hard to say that no exceptions could be allowed, 
under any stress of circumstance, in cases where such vital inter- 
ests are involved. But where and how to admit them ? 

Not for drunkenness, for the man or woman may reform, and 
always needs all the help, all the guards, that can be thrown 
around him or her to keep from falling lower. But it is cruelty 
to women and children to leave them in the power of drunken 
husbands and fathers, we are told. So itis; but it is also cruel to 
leave women at the mercy of savage, jealous, cruel, selfish, mean 
men—more dangerous sometimes, more hurtful, more deadly, than 
to the hapless drunkard, whose appetite is inherited and weakness 
fostered by a wicked traffic, and by social customs that are as the 
open door to his destruction. Even crime cannot separate the 
woman from the man to whom she has given herself, who is the 
father of her children. She is the link which connects him with 
a better life ; and her faithfulness, her courage, her devotion, are 
the best guarantee of his final salvation. For nothing human can 
finally or forever resist the power of sufficient goodness. It works 
within us, to willand do its pleasure ; it only seems to fail because 
there is not enough of it, or because time enough is not given it to 
take root and bring forth its leaf, blossom, and final fruit. 

There is a degree of disloyalty in marriage which leaves the 
suffering party to the contract no choice but acceptance of the 
other’s treachery and faithlessness. In such cases the law would 
be justified in stepping in to release one from the semblance of a 
bond that the other had already broken; but it should only be 
done in a public and formal manner, upon the expressed and guar- 
anteed desire of both parties, and after ample provision had 
been made and guaranteed to those who have been forced into a 
helpless and disadvantageous position. 

These are the only circumstances in which it seems as if the 
question of divorce, or permanent separation, could possibly come 
in. For marriage is not a mere question of happiness for the in- 
dividual; it is a question of development, of growth for the race, 
of the preservation of an equilibrium of forces and qualities, at 
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the same time that the desire for companionship and tne parental 
instincts are gratified. 

It is unscientific and unphilosophical to the last degree to ad- 
vocate that like should marry like, or that people of the same 
temper, disposition, and tastes “‘ were intended for each other.” 
If such a principle were carried out, the world would be full of 
extremes—angels and devils, saints and fiends incarnate, Gogs 
and Magogs. 

It is a wonderfully wise and humane provision that the desire 
for companionship, parental love, and the care of the helpless are 
the strongest instincts within us. These exist and are exercised 
without reference to the qualities or likeness to ourselves of those 
who call them forth. Love in the heart finds an object upon which 
to bestow itself, animate or inanimate, according to environment. 
The poorest creature is happier having something to care for— 
happier far than in being cared for. 

‘*Don’t you think it would be better to leave that worthless 
husband of yours” ? I once asked a poor washerwoman, who had 
been a respected and well-paid domestic before marrying a 
drunken, shiftless husband, and who could readily have found a 
good home and good wages again if she would have left him. 
** Well, I don’t know,” she replied ; ‘* women must be takin’ care 
of something—don’t ye think so ?—an’ I might as well take care 
of him ; nobody else would.” But God, I thought, and she is his 
minister. 

It clears up so many things if we put ourselves out of the 
question, and accept what comes to us as simple duty, as that 
which is given us to do, and that we are to do as well as we can, 
with such patience and judgment and ability as we possess. When 
that is done, there are no regrets, no thought of mistakes: we 
are only asked to do that which is possible to ourselves. 

The grave and eternal responsibilities of marriage may well 
induce the thoughtful among the young to pause and reflect 
before incurring them. But once they have done so, there is no 
turning back ; for they are no longer living for themselves ; they 
no longer exist as separate entities ; they have formed a combina- 
tion and become a new product—a part of the eternal and ever- 
flowing life of the universe—and their business is to find points 
of agreement in this new life and thus aid in making it harmoni- 
ous; not reasons for difference, which must always exist in a life 
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and among people of infinitely-varied ideas, tastes, habits, and 
capacities. 

It is a marvellous thing, taking this fact into considera- 
tion, and the individual view that so many feel justified in con- 
sidering the right one, that more married people, especially the 
newly-married, do not fly apart, shocked out of their illusions, 
and unwilling to accept the conditions of wedlock. ‘‘ Be sure 
you love him,” said an old lady once to anengaged young woman; 
‘* it will take all the love you can scare up before you get to where 
Iam.” That the majority adjust themselves to this new and 
previously unknown and untried life is proof of that natural ac- 
ceptance, that underlying sense of duty, that curious adaptability 
to circumstances, which are as much a part of us as the readiness 
of the body to meet the changes in the weather. We can pamper 
the body till it ceases to exert natural functions and activities, 
but then we are punished by disease; and we can pervert ideas 
and indulge selfishness until we are unable to see a straight line of 
duty, and unwilling to follow it if we did, and then comes trouble 
for ourselves and others. 

Individual rights and individual happiness are not objects of 
the first consideration in this world—at least not to the individ- 
uals themselves. It is not necessary to seek for direct opposition 
in a wife or husband, true love, based on respect, being the best 
guide; but if circumstances develop, as they sometimes do, a 
condition which leaves only duty as the incentive to life and its 
activities, seize and keep fast hold of this most steadfast, true, 
and angelic of ministers and guides. True, it would be much 
easier to do this if the law was just, equal, and uniform in regard 
to marriage. On the contrary, it is most unjust, unequal, and 
irregular in the different States of our own country, as well as in 
the world at large. Let us hope, however, that, with wider 
knowledge of the evils that flow out of broken marriages and 
wrecked family life, with a juster appreciation of the advantages 
of recognized and rooted sanctities in the mind of man, and of 
the claims of marriage toa large place among the objects held 
most in reverence by men and nations, a public opinion will be 
created that will demand permanent recognition of the most 
sacred of all obligations, and an equal adjustment of laws that 
have heretofore borne most heavily and hardly upon the defence- 
less wife and the helpless mother. JENNIE JUNE. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





I. 
THE FUTURE OF MANUFACTURING. 


THROUGH the clouds of dust raised by the conflict between the Knights of Labor 
and the Serfs of Capital, and by other labor agitations, certain rays of light are be- 
ginning to shine out and to illuminate the scene sufficiently for those whose eyes 
are trained to observe some of tne principles that are involved, the tendency of the 
movement, and the probable result of the turmoil. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, technical experts well know that the manufacture of articles consumed in 
great amounts cannot be carried on profitably on a small scale. The enormous 
scale on which the manufactures of sulj huric acid, soda, iron, etc., are conducted 
allows of an organization and systematization of the detail of the manufacture that 
result in the ability to handle these substances in larger quantities with fewer 
hands ; and it permits the use of mechanical time- and labor-saving appliances, and 
the utilization of waste heat and side-products which would be entirely lost if the 
manufactures were conducted on a smaller scale. 

As sulphuric acid is used directly or indirectly in the production of a majority of 
manufactured articles, any fluctation in its cost of production will soon make itself 
apparent in the price of other products. Should sulphuric acid become more costly 
to make, muriatic acid would also increase in value and hence would also “ bleach.” 
A direct result of this would be an increase in the cost of paper; and this, again, by 
increasing the cost of books, would increase the cost of education. Conversely, a 
decrease in the cost of the manufacture of sulphuric acid would lessen the expense 
of popular education, and consequently increase the productive power of the com- 
munity by making it cost less to educate its children. 

Finding that the manufacture of articles on a Jarge scale gives a greater chance 
for profits, while, at the same time,in many cases, the articles can be sold at a 
lower rate, thus increasing the sale of them, manufacturers have frequently com- 
bined their plants, forming great stock companies or syndfcates. So far as these 
combinations of capital have been confined to the simple enlargement of the manu- 
facture, with its consequent increased opportunities for organization, systematization, 
and handling of substances on a large scale, the result has usually been satisfactory 
—i. e., the articles have been sold more cheaply and the profits have been better. 
But when such combinations of capital have been used illegimately, either to sup- 
port unscientific methods of manufacturing, to control valued dishonestly, or for 
other reprehensible purposes, then, while the profits have been greater, the public 
has been the loser. I would here drawa plain line between trusts, syndicates, 
and combinations that are intended to enrich their promotors and to defraud, or 
not to benefit, the public, and the legitimate combinations of capital that are 
intended to make more equal and scientific manufacturing possible, and the conse- 
quent production of articles at cheaper prices. The former are diseases of civiliza- 
tion ; the latter are beneficial and a proof of increased vitality. 

I do not wish to flaunt a red flag in the faces of the sensitive; and hence, avoid- 
ing the use of the words “ evolution” and “‘ degradation,” I will use the words 
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“progression” and “retrogression.” All will agree that human society is never at rest 
and that we must hence either go forwards or backwards—i. ¢., progress or retro- 
gress. For that reason it is better to look at all of these tendencies in production as 
a student of science and political economy, rather than as a partisan or an enemy. 
In every movement there is an energizing principle, although it is sometimes not 
easy to find. So in the case of trusts, manufacturers have found out that there is 
increased gain to be gotten out of the consolidation of interests and the production 
of articles on a larger scale. But the people do not yet know that on their side they 
have a right to expect a decrease in the price of articles when produced on a very 
large scale; just asa man knows well enough that, while he can invest a thousand 
dollars in bond and mortgage in New York city to bring him 6 per cent., if he has a 
million dollars to invest, he must be content with 5 per cent. or less. 

A new idea, as a rule, finds at first not a few wrong applications, but in time it 
falls into its proper place and becomes part of our stock of common knowledges. It 
will not be long before dishonest trusts and combinations will pass away, because, 
being impositions and inflictions on a community, they will, when their true nature 
and results are understood, be prohibited, just as the nuisances of sewer gas, polluted 
water, and the danger of contagious diseases are now bringing about action to pre- 
vent their occurrence. 

I look at trusts and similar combinations, therefore, as an interesting step in the 
progress of civilization. They are not retrogression, because there isa recognition 
of an important principle, viz., the power of aggregated capital to cheapen produc- 
tion and increase profits. Insofar as this is recognized, combination means pro- 
gress. In so far as it is utilized to defraud the public of the results of its application, 
it is retrogression. But the progress of truth cannot be wholly prevented. There- 
fore the principle will progress, but the misapplication of it will retrogress. 

Each manufacture is not an independent enterprise, as some may think, but it 
stands in certain fixed relations to certain other manufactures ; is, in fact, as it 
were, a part of an organism. If one part be injured, all the parts will be more or less 
affected. As manufactures of certain articles increase in size, they consume certain 
smaller manufactures which produce articles out of substances that are discarded 
by the former as side-products. That is, it pays when a manufacture reaches a cer- 
tain size, for it to work up its own adjuncts, side-products, residues, and wastes. 
Thus at acertain size of some manufactories it paysto start a box-factory and a 
paint-mill, unless the convenient production of these articles is also existing on such 
alarge scale that they are cheaply produced already. Five hundred hcrse-power can 
be produced cheaper by a single engine than by fifty ten-horse-power engines. Heat 
is cheaper when made on a large scale and distributed than when made ona small 
scale, because there is much less waste. A gas-works furnishes gas to the consumer 
cheaper than he can make it for himself on a small scale, and so on ad infinitum. 
The relations that exist between the various manufactures are often very apparent, 
and if these relations are not taken into account, failure or trouble is sure to come 
in time. For instance, a great many products can be made from coal, as 
gas, ammonia, coke, benzole, paraffine, and carbolic acid; and many sub- 
stances can be made from certain of these coal products, such as ani- 
line colors from the benzole, fertilizing salts from the ammonia, waxed paper 
from the paraffine. But it is evident that it would not pay to distil coal simply to 
get enough paraffine to make waxed paper. It is also evident that to distil coal sim- 
ply to get coke, whereby the benzole, paraffine, carbolic acid, ammonia, gas, and tar 
products are all lost, cannot long remain a profitable manufacture. Yet this is what 
is being done when coke is made asa chief product, which is the case with the coke 
ovens of Pennsylvania and elsewhere. To make the coal industry of the greatest 
value to the community, all its products should be utilized. The tar should be 
worked up into benzole to afford the basis for colors, perfumes, etc. ; its carbolic acid 
should be separated for use as an antiseptic and a base for colors ; its naphthalene 
should be collected ; the gas should be stored for distribution to afford light and 
heat ; the ammonia should be saved for use as a valuable fertilizer and source of 
ammonia and ammonia salts, thus making cheap ice possible (and cheap ice means 
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cheap refrigeration, which again means cheaper meat and fruit); and its coke should 
be utilized to serve as fuel and producer of water-gas. To do this successfully, how- 
ever, it is evident that the various manufactures will have to stand in some sort 
of definite relation to each other, or be parts of one large manufacture. And itis 
farther evident that any readjustment of one of these related manufactures must 
seriously affect the industry as a whole. 

All of this goes to show that, as science makes plain the true relations and con- 
nections between the various manufactures, the more important will become these 
relations and connections, the greater will become the scale of the manufactures, 
and the cheaper will become the products, until perhaps all manufactures may 
become one immense manufacture definitely organized and systematized. 

The progress of science, which affords methods and appliances by which produc- 
tion can be enormously increased at a decreased expense, must in time bring about 
the production of the necessary articles of food, clothing, etc., without the employ- 
ment of so much labor or expenditure of time as is now necessary. Jn other words, 
science will enable the members of a community not alone to exist, but to provide 
themselves with articles both of necessity and luxury without the application of 
their whole time to the labor of production. 

As matters now stand, the average man spends his whole available time in work 
to feed and clothe himself. Beyond this he really does not do very much. He has 
but little time for study, thought, or experiment, or for the development of the 
higher mental and spiritual powers which he knows that he possesses, but has not 
time, means, or opportunity to cultivate. 

‘The consideration of what will be the condition of affairs in the happier time 
when mencan provide for their material wants without paying the entire day’s 
labor for them, and when the energies of the average man can be utilized not only 
in self-support, but alsoin self-development, is an extremely interesting question, 
and one that is worthy of close study and reflection. Whether this means the re- 
pression of over-population, or the actual elimination of individuals who are not 
worthy to be continued, and the consequent survival and development of the higher 
mental and spiritual powers of man, I am not ready to say; but it seems to me that 
the tendency is in the direction of limiting the population, in overcrowded com- 
munities at least. It is a subject well worthy the consideration of some of our 
eminent thinkers. There isno doubt that there will be many wild swings of the 
pendulum before it assumesits true rhythm. But when the population is rightly 
adjusted and the products of manufactures are equitably divided, we shall have a 
social state from which nine-tenths of the present sufferings of humanity will have 
passed away. 

PETER TOWNSEND AUSTEN. 
IL. 


TRUTH ABOUT FEMALE CRIMINALS. 


EAsyY-GotNnG house-mothers used to say that children took, by nature, to dirt, and 
that it was good forthem. Farmers affirmed the same of pigs. We, wiser in our 
day, declare that cleanliness is natural, as well as profitable, to (unbiassed) pigs and 
people. 

Professional philanthropy comes near setting the brand of “lie” upon this dic- 
tum by marked preference for the work of cure above that of prevention. Thou- 
sands are zealously expended in building derricks to hoist unfortunates out of a 
quagmire, where the hundreds which would have paid for fencing it in are grudged. 

Private philanthropy flaunts her fondness for dirty cases. While the wretched 
victim of passion or circumstances can stagger along, Philanthropy steps back 
against the wall, drawing aside her skirts from contact with the “ object.” Let him 
fall into the gutter, and she flies to his side, but not until much floundering in the 
mud has disguised him out of semblance to humanity is he really “ interesting.” 
When the sinner is a woman, she rises from the interesting “object” into a fasci- 
nating subject, always provided the offence be gross, and her impudent defiance of 
law and order incredibly monstrous, 
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Peccadilloes are vulgar, calling for fan, smelling-bottle, and speedy forgetfulness. 
If the erring one would gain the distinction of capitalized head-lines and secure a 
hold upon the sympathy of a Christian public that no revolting details can shake, 
she must sin with a high hand. If the hand be red with blood, she has made her 
picturesque calling and election sure. 

This plain truth shocks nobody who is conversant with the story of every-day 
crime. As a psychological problem and sign of the times, it is curiously difficult, 
Chivalry is not on the increase in any rank of society. More pale women, fit to drop 
with fatigue, are allowed to stand in public resorts than in the day when the same 
spectacle in the pit of a London theatre moved Charles Lamb to indignation, and more 
are dispossessed of lawful places in the misnamed ladies’ cabin of the ferry-boat than 
we saw thus robbed thirty years ago. With the advance of the sex upon the com- 
mon avenues of business, they are allowed more and more to “ take their chance” 
as men do. Three hundred years ago they hanged English mothers for stealing 
bread for starving children. It is certainly not respect for women as a class that 
makes the burly juryman of to-day, who beats his honest wife when in his cups, 
shudder at the idea of hanging the poisoner of husband and children, or the aban- 
doned girl who shoots the late partner of her infamy rather than let him marry an- 
other. 

Wicked women- by so much the worse than wicked men asis the number of the 
walls they must scale greater than those overvaulted by their brothers to reach like 
depths of crime—reckon so shrewdly upon this mischievous perversion of popular 
feeling that one wonders at the blindness which ignores the peril of letting spuri- 
ous sympathy have play. 

The swaggering vaunt of a drunken murderer, “ Hanging is played out in New 
York!” drew the noose tight about his neck, and turned the scales of justice for others 
deserving the same fate. The feminine criminal is toocunning to echo the rash boast, 
and thus to tempt reaction of the current she knows runs powerfully in her favor. 
Before she mixes the potion, and when she loads the pistol, she calculates proba- 
bilities, and takes no undue odds when she administers one to the husband of whom 
she is tired, and empties the other into the heart of the paramour who is tired of 
her. Inthose older times to which we have referred, lawmakers checked suicide 
by ordaining that every woman who killed herself should be dragged, naked and 
dead, at the cart’s tail through the market-place. A masculine murderer may not 
fear scaffold and halter, The most frenzied woman would forego vengeance were she 
even almost sure that for her life’s vista would—should she carry out her fell design 
—be closed by the black cap, the strangling noose, and the gaping crowd staring at 
the convulsed, pendant figure. The subtlest touch of knowledge of feminine nature 
in “ The Blithedale Romance” is the expressed belief that Zenobia would never have 
drowned herself had she guessed how the sodden corpse would look. 

Our woman criminal appreciates fully that she runs no risk of such punishment 
as would be meted out to an equally guilty man, and acts upon this persuasion. 
Native or foreign, young or old, handsome or hideous, she plants herself confidently 
upon the vantage-ground of SEx. 

Of all false claims upon the compassion of the true man this is the most specious, 
Does he, then, in imagination, link the fallen creature at the bar with the virtuous 
wife, mother, or sister in his own home? The discovery, in the lily of womanhood he 
wears in his bosom, of a speck of the foulness that has changed this criminal out of 
all likeness to her pure sisters, would cause him to cast it aside with loathing. It is 
not, then, for the sake of those he loves and reverences, as beings of a finer mould 
than himself, that he condones crime by pitying and pardoning the doer. 

“What tender grace will we have gained, 
Alas, by simply dying?” 
writes Margaret Sangster of the overlauded motto, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 
What tender grace does vice gather about itseii by the mere accident of gender? 

The savage dormant in the gentlest-natured man is not developed in woman ; it 

is created. Thesecret of her shamelessness as a confirmed criminal is to be found in 
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the debasing effect of successive falls, and the fact that each required a specific 
effort. She has killed conscience and outlived respect for precedent, 

The truism that a bad woman is all bad should tell against, not for, the recom- 
mendation to mercy. Hysteria, tears, cajolery, are weapons in the use of which she 
isan adept. That she employs them unscrupulously and well testifies to worth- 
lessness, not to redemptive leaven. That they are effectual with judge and jury, and, 
above all, with the public, melting into sentimental bathos over breakfast-table re- 
ports of the agonies of the convicted prisoner, is an evidence of moral cowardice, and 
of shortsightedness that would make the many innocent suffer instead of the guilty 


few. 
MARION HARLAND. 
IIL 


THE TRICK OF ALLITERATION,. 


Is rr not about time for a reaction? The hobby of alliteration is well worn. 
Chaucer had to stop his ears against the dismal alliterative poems written two cent- 
uries before he was old enough to be annoyed by their iterative beat. To-day the 
editorial pen easily adapts itself to the lowering standard, and the horrid head-lines 
howl from every page of the daily press. It may be worth while to recall to the 
literary conscience the value of alliteration. In the Anglo-Saxon verse the allitera- 
tive letter was the initial letter of an important word ; as, for instance. 


“Ne Forstes Fnaest, ne F’yres blaest.” 


This made a strong beat on the rhythmic movement, which not only commanded at- 
tention, but facilitated its expression and aided memory. While the force of con- 
sonantal sounds was thus emphasized on the ear, alliteration, by its inordinate use, 
soon caused verse to degenerate into a colorless and ineffectual drone. Although 
King James, in his high esteem for alliterative verse, said, ‘‘ Let all your verse be 
Literall ” (alliterative), yet Gascoigne, on the other hand, guarding the power of allit- 
eration as sacredly as a lover his mistress, says: “‘Many writers indulge in repeti- 
cion of sundrie wordes all beginning with one letter, the whiche (beyng modestly 
used) lendeth good grace to a verse: but they do so hunt a letter to death, that they 
make it Crambe, and crambe bis positum mors est: therefore Ne quid nimis.” 

Shakespeare, than whom none except our most delicate modern poets have used 
alliteration with greater refinement, posed his little joke at alliterators in “‘ Raging 
rocks with shivering shocks,” and “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 

There has been no other poetic machinery so misused as that of alliteration. 
Every deficiency of genius for thought or poetic expression can be more than com- 
pensated for, some of our literary hucksters think, ifthey only daub innccent white 
paper with word after word beginning with the same letter, or run the same vowel 
sound todeath. Their dexterous manipulation of a line before the rhyme must be 
faced is equal to their ability to search a common English dictionary. It is a pity 
that the most subtle means we know of to charm the ear with its indefinite presence 
should be paraded about, stuffed into bombastic shapes, and placarded ruthlessly 
under every eye ir. the most sensational forms. The sensitized eye revolts when it 
sees a delicate art shamed into naked eye-catching type. ‘All alliteration for the 
sake of alliteration is trifling,” says Sidney Lanier, in his “ Science of English Verse.” 
He then proceeds tersely to say that alliteration “that makes any claim on its own 
account . . . is felt, through the infinite decorum and gentility which broods at 
the bottom of art, to be always tawdry, vulgar, and intrusive; . . . and perhaps 
no more definite caution can be given the student than that all alliteration which 
attracts any attention as alliteration is loud.” Ihave taken the liberty to italicize 
“loud,” for the word, to an American, expresses exactly the attribute which offends 
the cultivated taste, be it vulgarity either of dress, action, speech, or writing. For 
alliteration should be used more delicately than the soft-recurring arietta in a noc- 
turn. It should haunt the ear less than the seldom music of the whippoorwill that 
lifts its plaintive coda above the rustling of the summer leaves at midnight. 

Let us now contrast a few flute-breaths caught from poets with some of the baser 
trombone blasts rolled from the journalism of our day. I think it was Coleridge 
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who defined prose as “ words in their best crder,” and poetry as “‘ the best words in 
their best order.“ As alliteration isconsidered peculiarly a poetic art, it is not un- 
fair, since prose (and what prose !) has invaded the domain of poetry, to exhibit the 
beauty and the beast side by side. Oneof our most eminent living poets has said 
that the highest art forbade the same sound to be repeated more than twice in the 
same line. According to this dictum, here is a perfect use of the art : 


“I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles.” 


But evidently the following flashlight picture of} love’s mischances is above art and 
beyond criticism : 
“Courting Carried to Court.”. 

Shakespeare, however he may have deprecated the abusive practice of a ruling 
poetic fashion of his day, was content in his more passionate moments to make liberal 
use of its tintinnabulary effect : 

“‘Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 


To follow that which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent.” 


“The Glorious Gospel in Gotham.” 
“The Revolution Rightly Roasted.” 


Milton, who was too sturdy a master of what De Quincey called “metrical pomp” 
to need padding, has several passages that illustrate the trip-hammer force of the 
art ; for instance, the single line, 

“The sworded seraphim.” 


One would not suspect Emerson of such musical delicacy ; yet his verse proves the 
interpreter of his art when he writes, 


“ He is the sparkle of the spar.” 


On the other hand, alliteration shows its “‘Decayed Depravity” in the “ Racy 
Revelations Regarding the Wily Ways of a Widower Who Wanted a Wife,” which 
stares impertinently at the reader from the top of acolumn of filth in one of our 
august metropolitan dailies. 

“Hemphill Hits Hard.” 


Who could blame him, if only that editor were at the other end of the stick ? 
Lowell is a continual surprise to us in that his expression becomes daintier as his 


ns “When new red is in t 
And new life is in ey leaf.” “ 
Any one could have produced this gem. But Lowell is the only one who did it. 

Of course, we.all know that Swinburne is thought to have carried the craft of 
alliteration to its highest development, but I think that Lanier was not a whit behind 
him as far as verse-science is concerned. Indeed, his virility as an American Chris- 
tian poet, as well as an artist of words, will become more definitely recognized. One 
stanza from his “ Song of the Chattahoochee” will prove to the reader that he bade 
fair to meet Tennyson on his own ground: 

“‘ All down the hills of Habersham, 


All through the valleys of Hall, 
Ft rushes cried Abide, abide 


Contrast this with 


Stay, 
The dewberry di for to work delay, 
And the little sae ded Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills “Habersham, 


Here in the valleys of Hall.” 
I cannot help adding the following to show how he seems akin to our pine poet, 
Whittier, in the dogged moral purpose of his verse: 


“If men loved larger, larger were 
And wooed they nobler, won he A rt mn wives.” 
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That is a fine illustration of the power of alliteration to arrest the heart. How dif- 
ferent from: 

“ Buckets of Beer and Blood.” 

“The President’s Policy of Pap.” 

“ Victims of a Vile Votary of Vice.” 


Such tricks are a disgre<e to the advertisement of news. Let us draw a pure breath 
from the music of another lyre : 


“ The faint forest flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit.” 


Whether the school of Swinburne is immortal or not, the music is as grateful to our 
ear as the songs of Sappho to the Hellenes. 

“ Through the whistling sleet and snow” of these storms against style, we can 
nevertheless turn from the necessary and barbarous morning paper to our alcove- 
nooks or the niches in our memories, and there rest the tortured eye and ear. 
“ Albeit softly in our ears her silver song was ringing,” sang Mrs. Browning : may 
such soft songs inoculate us against those brazen morning blasts! A final illustra- 
tion of the true artistic value of alliteration may be taken from E. R. Sill, whose 
perception of the fitness of word to thought was as fine as his life was pathetic in its 
partial success : 


“ Let me have lived my life, not cowered, until 
The unhindered and unhastened hour was here.” 


There is no fear of the decay of style, although newspapers do persist in thinking 
that vulgarity of expression insures popular attention. We pray for purity at the 
polls. The purity of the English language in the daily press, the elimination of the 
loud and vulgar—what foreigners call the “American type”—is not too much to ask 
for. Our American style is not that of a cosmopolitan journal such as exists to-day; 
but, rather, that of our orderly periodical literature and dignified forensic and 
literary achievements. It is the style of Webster and Hawthorne, of Lowell and 
Holmes, and of Beecher at his best. 

As I pen this sentence my hand falls upon an evening paper. Instinctively I 
glance at the important headings. As I read, the words take to themselves signifi- 


cant meanings. 
“ Moving Against Microbes !” 


“Henry Hangs His Head! !” 
I should think he would. 
HERBERT D. WARD. 
IV. 


QUOTATION AND MISQUOTATION. 


Few things add more to the charm of good writing and speaking than apt and 
felicitous quotation. Bayle goes so far as to say that there is as much invention in 
the happy use of a thought found in a book as in originating that thought. ‘‘ When- 
ever we would prepare the mind by a forcible appeal,” says the elder Disraeli, “‘ an 
opening quotation is a symphony preluding on the chords whose tones we are about 
to harmonize.” Of course, like every other good thing, quotation may be abused, as 
it too often is by those who quote incorrectly, by those who quote for show,—which 
is as barbarous as a profusion of jewels on one’s person, or the paint on an Indian,— 
and by those who quote so frequently that they become compilers. The last-named 
practice is frequently (not always—witness Montaigne and Hazlitt) the vice of 
writers who, conscious of their own intellectual poverty, lard their lean books with 
the fat of other men’s; who, like the old Romans, that robbed all the other cities of 
the world to decorate their own, employ the fine thoughts and illustrations of older 
writers to beautify their pages. Of incorrect quotation, of which we purpose here 
to speak, the most fruitful cause is citing a passage at second-hand. Hundreds of 
familiar quotations, however, which are continually dropping from men’s lips and 
pens, have not even the advantage of being taken literally at second, but are taken 
from the third or thirtieth, hand. If, after being quoted once or twice only, a great 
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writer’s thought greets him with “‘a certain alienated majesty,” what must be its 
look after the twentieth-hand quotation? Must he not be provoked to disavow, 
even if he does not wholly fail to recognize, the children of his brain, when they are 
so metamorphosed? Is not the sarcasm of Martial on a tasteless reader of his epi- 
grams applicable to all misquoters }#— 
. ye recitas, meus est, O Fidentine, libellus; 
male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus.” 
. 

Among Engiish poets, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Cowper, Byron, and Tenny- 
son, as they have furnished a greater number than others of lines that are in constant 
use, are some of the bards who have suffered most from misquotation ; but hardly 
any ofnote nave escaped. Sometimes the wordsare given incorrectly ; sometimes 
a meaning isgiven to them quite different from that of the author ; and, again, a 
stanza or line is attributed toa wrong person. That the “‘ myriad-minded” Shakes- 
peare, whose works are an inexhaustible quarry of quotation, ‘“‘ whose bright wit is 
cut out ‘ into little stars,’” whose “solid masses of knowled re are meted out in mor- 
sels and proverbs,” or that Milton, who ranks next to him ia the number of pages he 
fillsin Mr. Bartlett's “ Familiar Quotations,” should be misquoted, is not strange. 
Richard Grant White has shown how completely the meaning of a well-worn line of 
the great dramatist—“‘ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin”—has been 
misanprehended. Aline of Milton's which is almost uniformly given incorrectly is 
that in which he speaks of fame as 

“*That last infirmity of noble mind.” 


For the singular, “‘ mind,” the plural, “‘ minds,” is usually substituted. It is not easy 
to conceive the irritation of “the little wasp of Twickenham,” who was so fastidious 
in his choice of words, had ife foreseen that one of his happy lines, 


““Weicome the coming, speed the going guest,” 


would one day be spoiled by almost every one who should attempt to use it, by the 
substitution of “ parting” for “‘going,” whereby both the alliteration and the an- 
tithesis are destroyed. Thereisa line in Prior’s “‘ Henry and Emma” which is in- 
variably misquoted. Describing the dress of Emma, the lover says: 


** No longer shali the bodice, aptly laced, 

From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 

‘That air and harmony of shape express, 

Fine by degress, and utifully less”— 
not “‘small by degrees,” as it is quoted. Bishop Berkeley’s familiar line, 

“* Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 
which is so often onthe lipsof Fourth-of-July and platform orators, is quoted by 
most writers and speakers as 
“Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 

Some familiar hymns have suffered both from misquotation and from so-called 
“improvements” by literary tinkers, who do ior sacred poetry what Nahum Tate 
did for Shakespeare. Some forty or fifty years ago the scholarly Dr. Bethune 
startled the congregation of the Park-Street Church in Boston by administering 
from the pulpit a sharp reproof to these literary pests. Having given out Cowpec’s 
hymn in four stanzas, beginning 

“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
he read it, and, after a moment’s pause, indignantly exclaimed : “This last stanza 
is not as Cowper wrote it! As he wrote it, it runs thus”; upon which he repeated it 
from memory. “I should like to know,” he continued, “ who has had the presump- 
tion to alter Cowper’s poetry. The choir will sing only the first four stanzas!” The 


sae “‘ While the waters nearer roll,” 


in Wesley’s hymn, beginning. “ Jesus, lover of my soul,’ is sometimes perverted to 
“* While the billows round me roll.” 
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Classical quotation, which Dr. Johnson once called the parole of literary men all 
over the world, is sometimes ludicrously incorrect. In the medal room of the British 
Museum there isa guinea which William Pulteney won in 1741, in the House of 
Commons, on a bet concerning a quotation made by Sir Robert Walpole from 
the poet Horace. Walpole, then premier, having, in reply to a threat of accusation, 
protested his innocence, and said, 


“ Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culps,” 


Pulteney observed that the honorable gentleman’s Latin was as bad as his poli- 
tics ; he had misquoted Horace, who had written “ Nulla pallescere culpa.” Wal- 
pole then offered to bet a guinea that he was right. and Pulteney accepted the chal- 
lenge. The clerk of the house was chosen as umpire, and decided against the min- 
ister, who at once tossed the guinea to his victorious opponent. Here we may note 
that the cynical saying so often attributed to Walpole, “ All men have their price,” 
is a misquotation of “ All these men have their price,” which he said, and said truly, 
of certain pretended patriots. The first word in the following lines from Horace’s 
Ode to Grosphus, 
“ Ni, il est ab omni 

Parte be stum,”’ 
is sometimes exchanged for nemo. A trite passage in the same author, to ‘which a 
wrong meaning has frequently been given, is this in the Ode to Licinius: 

take 
When these lines are quoted by a writer on recreation, as they have been, to enforce 
the sentiment that the mind should not always be kept on the stretch, they are 
grossly misapplied. In saying that Apollodoes not always bend the bow, the poet 
means that the god, who is propitious when he strikes the lyre, is not always angry 
with men. : 

Among the sayings attributed to wrong persons is one ascribed to Lord Boling- 
broke, “‘ History is philosophy teaching by examples.” Bolingbroke simply says 
that he had read this in Dionysius of Halicarnassus. So with an oft-quoted saying 
attributed to Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun. He does not utter it as his own, but 
says: “I knew a very wise man that believed that, if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws, ofa nation.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bartlett, Massinger’s “‘many-headed monster” (the multitude) belongs 
to “ well-languaged” Daniel. Martin Van Buren’s “sober, second thought” is the 
property of Matthew Henry, or, rather, of Euripides. It is probably to Talleyrand, 
that Receiver-General of waif wit and estray epigram, that more sayings have 
been wrongly attributed than to any other modern. To him are credited Cham- 
fort’s “ Revolutions are not made with rose-water”; Fouché’s “It is the beginning 
of the end”; the Chevalier de Panat’s mot on the Bourbons, that they “had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing”; the saying, “Who would not adore him—he is so 
vicious ?” which was said of Talleyrand by Montrond, not of Montrond by Talleyrand; 
and “‘ Déja ?” which the prince is said to have exclaimed when Louis Philippe, on his 
death-bed, complained that he felt the tortures of hell, but which was said under 
similar circumstances to Cardinal Retz by his physician. 

WILLIAM MATHEWS. 





























